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THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  OF 
THE  EUCHARIST 


By  J.  A.  MAGNI 

Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University 

Imbued  with  the  idea  that  law  prevails  everywhere,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  discover  the  root  idea  of  sacramental  eating,  to  trace 
this  antique  and  curious  rite  under  a  multitude  of  forms  in  some  of  the 
leading  cults  of  antiquity  and  thus  to  establish  its  genetic  develop- 
ment. Extensive  researches  have  revealed  the  fact  that  eucharistic 
rites  reach  back  into  the  dim,  prehistoric  past  of  the  race.  Our  inqui- 
sitive age  brings  us  constant  surprises.  History  is  being  re- written 
because  archseology,  aided  by  the  spade  and  the  pick,  calls  forth,  out  of 
their  long  forgotten  tombs,  peoples  that  lived  millenniums  ago,  literary 
documents  of  stone,  brick  and  papyrus  are  eagerly  searched  for,  brought 
to  light  and  deciphered,  historical  sources,  consulted  by  older  writers, 
are  being  restudied  with  more  critical  acumen  and  in  accordance  with 
new  improved  scientific  methods,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  modern 
science  of  anthropology  studies  living  primitive  peoples  and  tribes,  thus 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  ancient  as  well  as  modern  civilization. 
Comparative  religion,  including  comparative  mythology,  has  wellnigh 
revolutionized  the  educated  man's  conception  of  religion,  the  most  sacred 
legacy  from  an  immemorial  past.  The  results  of  all  these  investigations 
have  brought  it  home  to  the  student  with  overwhelming  force  that  re- 

The  following  dissertation  is  only  the  last  or  fifth  chapter  of  a  more  exhaustive 
treatise  of  the  subject,  which,  in  the  near  future,  may  appear  in  hook  form. 
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ligion  is  a  natural  growth,  and  not  a  supernatural  revelation.  Survey- 
ing the  Appoline,  Dionysiac,  Orphic,  Soma,  Haoma,  Semitic,  Mithraic, 
Aztec  and  Peruvian  cults  one  discovers  sacramental  rites  or  faint  traces 
of  such  in  all  of  them.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  all,  however  far 
apart  in  space  or  time,  embody  as  their  basic  idea  the  prescientific  notion 
of  sympathetic  magic.  Primitive  man  believed  that  the  qualities  of  a 
person  or  thing  could  be  transferred  by  mere  contact.  But  the  surest 
way  to  assimilate  such  qualities  was  by  eating  and  drinking.  Now, 
whatever  object  was  believed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  deity  was 
therefore  sacramentally  eaten  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  divine 
attributes,  and  for  renewing  or  strengthening  the  physical  bond  between 
the  tribe  and  its  totem  god.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  human  culture 
only  material  benefits  were  naturally  sought,  and  the  most  efficacious 
means  was  then  believed  to  be  the  eating  the  raw  or  living  flesh  of  a  human 
being  and  the  drinking  of  its  warm  blood.  In  a  more  advanced  civil- 
iaztion,  the  theanthropic  animal,  as  less  repulsive,  took  the  place  of  the 
human  victim.  Crudely  enough  the  deity  was  supposed  to  take  part  in 
this  cannibalic  sacrament.  Later  the  god's  share  was  sublimated  and 
etherealized  by  being  burnt  on  the  altar.  In  the  Soma,  but  especially, 
the  Haoma  and  Orphic  sacraments,  the  idea  had  been  so  far  refined  and 
spiritualized  that  the  deity  7s  moral  and  spiritual  attributes,  such  as  moral 
purity,  righteousness,  spiritual  illumination  and  immortality,  were  for 
the  most  part  sought  and  believed  to  be  transmitted  through  sacramental 
rites.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  subtler,  finer  and  more  spiritual 
conception  of  the  sacrament  gradually  takes  possession  of  man 's  mind 
and  finally  supplants  the  extremely  crass  primitive  notion. 

The  orthodox  Christian  owing  to  age-long  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
a  final,  infallible  and  supernatural  revelation  will  no  doubt  refuse  to 
concede  such  a  natural  evolution  of  the  Christian  Eucharist.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  He  believes  in  gaps,  discontinuity  in  the  chain  of  causation. 
When  in  1859  Darwin's  epoch-making  work,  The  Origin  of  Species, 
appeared  it  was  most  violently  opposed  by  the  theologians  who  believed 
in  special,  disconnected  acts  of  creation.  It  has  taken  half  a  century 
to  overcome  the  opposition  and  mollify  the  odium  theologicum,  but  to-day 
science  stands  victorious.  As  regards  revelation  and  religious  truth  the 
orthodox  Christian  is  just  as  pre-scientific  to-day.  Not  by  evolution 
from  within  through  a  natural  interpretation  of  his  sensuous  perceptions 
and  ethical  experiences  has  man  come  into  possession  of  the  highest 
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religious  truths  as  found  in  the  Bible,  he  says,  but  by  a  veritable  divine 
fiat  lux  in  tenebris  of  man  's  soul  darkened,  corrupted  and  incapacitated 
by  the  Fall.  In  other  words,  the  orthodox  Christian  believes  in  the  in- 
jection from  a  source  extra  mentem  humanam  of  certain  doctrines  and 
adumbrations  of  preturnatural  truths  in  mysterious  rites  or  divine 
avatars  wholly  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He  is  therefore  quite 
consistent  in  rejecting  every  attempt  at  a  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  most  central  and  sacred  rite  of  the  Christian  cult,  for  he 
believes  that  Jesus,  who  was  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  instituted  it 
de  novo  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  disciples  shortly  before  his  death.  But 
our  age  is  unsparing  and  iconoclastic.  Science  has  laid  its  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  mythological  tree,  primitive  ideas,  springing  from  phyletic 
and  congenital  dispositions  that  are  thousands  of  years  old  are  slowly 
being  eradicated,  immense  dogmatic  structures  venerable  with  age  are 
being  undermined.  Last  to  yield,  and  evincing  the  greatest  vitality,  seems 
to  be  that  fatal  incubus,  divine  authority  and  infallibility  so  long  attri- 
buted to  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  wellnigh  stifling  a  spontaneously 
unfolding  spiritual  life.  It  is  the  sincere  love  of  truth  as  expressed  in 
modern  science  that  alone  can  emancipate  the  human  soul,  make  it  large, 
complete,  tolerant  and  truly  religious.  Then  when  purged  of  its  ma- 
terialism, superstition  and  anthropomorphic  God,  its  rites  and  dogmas 
rooted  in  a  primitive  and  savage  past,  the  Christian  Church  may  once 
more  become  a  protagonist  in  the  world 's  idealizing  activity,  and  not 
be,  as  at  present,  an  almost  negligible  quantity  among  the  elite  spirits 
in  the  kingdom  of  thought,  its  chief  support  being  the  intellectual 
plebs. 

It  is  the  survival  of  primitive  thought  that  makes  the  greater  part 
of  the  religious  rituals  and  dogmas  of  the  world  possible.  Nothing  but 
a  thorough  scientific  training  can  change  this  primitive  habit  of  mind, 
lifting  man  to  that  higher  plane  of  mental  freedom  and  self-poise  so  es- 
sential for  the  apperception  of  truth.  Slowly  and  steadily  science  and 
philosophy  are  building  the  temple  of  truth,  broad  as  the  universe,  and 
high  as  the  heavens  whose  vaults  will  resound  immortality  and  hide  no 
superstition  nor  corruption.  The  service  in  this  sanctuary  will  not  con- 
sist in  genuflexions,  prayers,  incense  or  sacramental  rites,  but  in  joyous, 
creative  activity  in  the  delectable  fields  of  beauty,  goodness  and 
truth. 
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The  Christian  Eucharist. 

The  Orient  is  the  Great  Mother  of  religions  and  mysteries.  The 
real  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  be  sought  in  the  natural  environ- 
ment, the  peculiar  naturel  and  temperament  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
leisurely  mode  of  life  and  their  tendency  to  contemplation  and  wonder. 
Whatever  bent  there  was  in  that  direction  before  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
at  that  period  it  seems  to  have  received  a  new  and  decided  impulse. 
Then,  as  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the  Dionysiac  and  Orphic  cults,  a 
remarkable  religious  revivalism  arose  in  the  north  Semitic  area  which 
spread  rapidly  over  Greece,  Egypt,  Italy  and  all  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
chapter  on  Sacramentalism  among  the  Semites  it  was  shown  that  the  gift- 
theory  of  sacrifice  had  gradually  supplanted  the  primitive  sacrifice  of 
communion  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the  sacrosanct  or  thean- 
thropic  animal.  Among  the  historic  Hebrews  it  has  already  taken  full 
possession  of  the  established  worship  so  that  in  the  Old  Testament, 
sacraments,  technically  speaking,  do  not  exist.  In  the  historic  rites, 
however,  we  found  clear  traces  of  the  earlier  prehistoric  sacraments. 
But  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  people  begin  to  think  that  the  officially 
long  established  sacrifices  as  tributes  to  the  deity,  were  not  efficacious 
and  powerful  enough  to  avert  the  divine  wrath  that  seemed  to  visit  the 
chosen  nation.  For  this  reason  extraordinary  piacular  sacrifices  were 
instituted.  These  were  found  in  the  primitive  ones  that  had  survived 
and  were  still  practiced  in  unprogressive  places  or  at  country  shrines. 
Here  animals,  forbidden  as  unclean  in  the  official  Hebrew  religion,  but 
believed  to  be  of  a  mysterious  and  divine  nature,  were  sacrificed  and 
their  flesh  ceremonially  eaten.  The  revived  cult  is  supposed  to  have 
travelled  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  form  of  purificatory  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Epimenides  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  from  Crete  in  596  B.  C.  to  purify  their  city  because 
it  had  been  polluted  by  the  murder  of  Cylon 's  adherents  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods.  Epimenides  ordered  the  Athenians  to  let  loose  sheep  from 
the  Parthenon  in  different  directions  and  on  the  spot  where  they  hap- 
pened to  lie  down  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  unknown  god  of  the  place  and 
immolate  them.  It  was  one  of  these  altars  to  "  an  unknown  god,  "  not 
"  the  unknown  God, ' '  as  the  authorized  English  version  has  it,  to  which 
Paul  refers  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,  Acts  17 :  22.  A  general 
spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  prevailed.  No 
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heroes,  no  great  deeds  to  absorb  everybody's  interest.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Macrobius,  the  watchword  became,  Vetustas  adoranda  est. 
Linus  and  Orpheus  arise  out  of  the  hoary  past  and  are  regarded  as 
founders  of  deep  mysteries,  the  surest  means  of  communion  with  the 
great  chthonian  deities  and  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  their  mys- 
terious realm.  The  older  and  quainter  the  cult,  the  more  reverence  is 
paid  to  it.  In  periods  of  transition  and  unrest  the  religious  instinct 
is  certain  to  burst  forth  with  peculiar  elemental  strength.  The  dark, 
sad  conception  of  life  and  the  world,  born  of  a  comparison  between  the 
glorious  past  and  the  ignominious,  commonplace  present,  mostly  results 
in  religious  reflection  and  introspection,  the  Solomonic  feeling  of  vani- 
tas  vanitatum  is  inevitable.  This  implies  also  the  sense  of  the  moral 
impotency  and  impurity  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  desire  for  salva- 
tion ;  a  longing  for  divine  aid,  illumination  and  in  the  next  world  im- 
mortality. And  these  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  mysteries. 
An  Egyptian  sepulchral  inscription  reads  as  follows:  44  May  Osiris 
give  thee  the  cold  water. ' '  Since  4 '  cold  water  ; '  and  4  4  living  water  " 
are  synonyms  in  the  Orient,  the  meaning  is  clear.  Isis  promises  her 
servant,  in  a  dream  recorded  by  Apulejus  Metam  XI,  6,  protection  in 
this  life  and  the  next.  The  approach  to  the  underworld  and  gracious 
protection  against  the  many  perils  awaiting  the  soul  there  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  goddess  who  further  informs  her  votary,  the  mystic :  4  *  Thou 
wilt  learn  that  it  is  in  my  power  alone  to  prolong  thy  life  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  by  fate."  The  consecration  itself  is  also  said  to  be  cele- 
brated ad  instar  voluntariae  mortis  et  precariae  salutis,  for  the  goddess 
leads  those  who  through  her  grace  have  been  born  again  (renatos)  in 
new  ways  of  salvation  (salutis  curricula).  Thus  a  spirit  of  other- 
worldliness  took  possession  of  men.  A  morbid  anxiety  about  the  sal- 
vation of  one's  own  soul  supplanted  a  robust,  healthy  unconcern  born 
of  that  genuine  exuberant  joy  in  the  present  life  so  characteristic  of 
earlier  Greek  society.  Man's  oneness  and  identity  with  nature,  so  well 
expressed  in  the  symmetry  and  harmony  of  Greek  art,  was  lost  when 
the  Hellenic  genius  had  reached  its  highest  bloom  and  creative  con- 
summation about  300  B.C.  For  then  philosophy  achieved  that  fatal  and 
definitive  divorce  between  spirit  and  matter,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego, 
which  has  ever  since  been  its  heaviest  crux.  This  unbridgeable  chasm 
of  psychic  disparateness  has,  of  course,  in  all  ages  been  vaguely  adum- 
brated in  a  more  or  less  deep  religious  Schnsucht.  But  in  the  Oriental 
Jour.  Kelig.  Psych.— 2 
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mystery  cults  and  in  Christianity,  springing  from  the  same  root,  it 
attained  its  greatest  intensity.  Obsessed  by  this  fatal  sense  of  estrange- 
ment and  spiritual  impotence,  man  naturally  looked  for  extraneous  help, 
a  superhuman  leader,  in  a  word,  a  savior.  For  few  in  that  age  of 
effeminacy  and  tearful  supplication  had  the  moral  backbone,  the  sublime 
self-confidence  that  Deus  in  eopore  humano  hospitans  of  an  Epictetus  or  a 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Ages  must  still  pass  before  this  noble  truth  of  human 
self-sufficiency,  the  only  and  actual  Deus  in  nobis  hospitans,  becomes  a 
racial  possession.  The  age  of  mysteries  is  in  one  sense  equivalent  to 
a  racial  set-back,  for  it  robbed  man  of  that  psychological  ttov  o-tw,  so 
well  expressed  by  Fr.  Schiller,  "  Zuversicht  ist  die  Mutter  groszer 
Thaten."    Will  man  ever  fully  regain  it? 

In  this  ««  mondbegl'anzte  Zaubernacht"  of  mystic  spectres,  enigmatic 
oracular  responses,  and  ecstatic  swoonings  into  the  Absolute,  man  in- 
dividually and  collectively  felt  the  need  of  reconciliation  and  a  closer 
personal  relation  with  the  deity.  To  administer  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals, itinerant  priests  of  the  mystery  cults  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  the 
Moon,  etc.,  arose.  In  Greece  they  were  called  Agyrtes  and  went  from 
place  to  place  pitching  their  tents  iu  which  the  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated. For  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  they  paraded  the  streets 
shouting  and  dancing  frantically,  carrying  the  sacred  serpents,  gashing 
their  legs  or  cutting  their  tongues  until  the  blood  flowed  profusely. 
Having  thus  drawn  the  attention  of  the  populace  they  returned  to  their 
tents  where  were  kept  all  the  paraphernalia  used  in  the  ceremonies,  such 
as  a  portable  shrine,  magic  books  and  mirrors.  Here  all  who  so  desired 
might  consult  the  god.  Of  course,  only  those  Agyrtes  who  remained 
in  one  place  could  found  permanent  religious  societies.  In  Greece  they 
were  called  either  thiasi,  erani  or  orgeones.  They  were  legally  organ- 
ized, had  constitutions  and  were  recognized  by  the  state  as  early  as  594 
B.  0.  in  the  time  of  Solon.  They  had  rules  and  by-laws  regulating 
the  duties  of  the  priest,  the  members,  the  care  of  the  temple,  the  reli- 
gious services,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  society.  The 
neophytes  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  and  the  officials,  called  either 
iTrLo-KOTroi  or  eTTt/xeX^Tat,  were  required  to  ascertain  whether  a  candidate 
was  fit  for  admission.  They  were  elected  annually  by  the  congre- 
gation. «*  The  duties  of  the  priest  or  priestess  were  to  conduct  the 
sacrifices  and  rites,  to  open  and  close  the  temple  at  the  proper  times, 
to  preside  over  the  purification  and  initiation  of  members  and  to  cele- 
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brate  the  mysteries  for  the  performance  of  which  the  society  existed." 
Charity  seems  to  have  been  done  chiefly  on  the  principle  of  a  mutual 
benefit  society.  But  according  to  a  recently  discovered  inscription  the 
poorer  members  were  sometimes  aided  by  the  wealthier  brethren.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  these  religious  bodies  were  4 '  voluntary  associ- 
ations for  religious  purposes." 

Their  origin  was  as  a  rule  very  humble  and  insignificant  because 
being  entirely  voluntary  they  depended  for  their  growth  and  prosperity 
wholly  on  the  interest  of  the  public,  just  like  a  Christian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  to-day.  The  result  was  that  many  either  died  or  never 
got  beyond  a  rudimentary  stage  of  existence.  But  some  of  these  pre- 
Christian  churches  succeeded  in  winning  popular  favor  by  arousing  and 
holding  the  interest  of  the  community  and  hence  grew  strong  and  influ- 
ential. In  such  a  flourishing  society  instead  of  the  priest  or  priestess 
being  the  only  official,  the  duties  for  the  maintenance  of  the  organization 
had  to  be  divided  between  the  priest,  a  secretary,  treasurer  and  presi- 
dent. In  1868  a  very  interesting  inscription  was  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  silver  mines  at  Laureion  in  Attica  dating  from  the 
second  century  A.  D.  It  is  an  evidence  of  how  easily  and  simply  the 
worship  of  an  Oriental  deity  was  established  in  Greece,  and  is  also 
another  proof  of  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas  in  Europe.  Oriental 
arms  failed  repeatedly  to  conquer  Europe,  but  the  Oriental  gods  were 
successful !  The  author  of  the  inscription  was  a  Lycian  slave  belonging 
to  a  certain  Roman  by  the  name  of  Caius  Orbius.  The  moon,  Men  Ty- 
rannos,  whose  ancient  worship  in  Babylonia,  Palestine  and  Accad  is 
well-known  to  students  of  Assyriology  and  cuneiform  literature,  had 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  this  poor  ignorant  miner  and  like  the  Apostle 
Paul  somewhat  earlier  he  "  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly 
vision."  Dreams,  visions  and  ecstasies  seem  to  have  been  very  common 
at  that  period  of  religious  ferment  and  transition  when  old  religions  were 
dying  and  new  ones  were  in  the  birth-throes.  These  phenomena 
which  the  modern  psychologists  regard  as  sure  symptoms  of  pathological 
disturbances  were  then  taken  literally  as  divine  revelations.  The  results 
obtained  by  psychiatry  and  abnormal  psychology  certainly  tend  to  prove 
that  the  visions  and  ecstacies  of  saints  like  St.  Theresa,  Maria  degli 
Angeli  and  scores  of  others,  as  well  as  of  modem  clairvoyants  and  me- 
diums, are  entirely  subjective  and  due  to  reduction  and  disease  of  the 
nervous  system.    The  significance  of  this  fact  for  religion  is  tremendous, 
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for  Paul  was  a  neurasthenic  who  believed  in  and  pinned  his  faith  on  his 
own  visions.  Paul,  a  clear  thinker,  a  mystic  and  a  visionary  combined, 
rather  than  Jesus,  is  the  founder  of  historical  Christianity.  The  bearing 
of  this  fact  on  our  topic,  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Eucharist,  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  2nd  century  of  our  era  the  moon  god  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  favorite  throughout  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  for  he  "figures  on 
the  coins  of  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Pisidia,  as  well 
as  on  some  of  the  monuments  of  Pamphylia,  Caria  and  Thrace.  "  This 
alone  shows  his  immense  popularity.  Revivals  characterized  by  intense 
religious  fervor  and  excitement  are  generally  accompanied  by  visions, 
hallucinations  and  ecstasies.  The  heart  longs  for  a  sight  of  the  super- 
natural and  believes  to  find  its  realization  in  these  unusual  subjective 
phenomena.  Our  modern  revivals  are  proofs  of  this  psychological  fact. 
This  Lycian  slave  had  evidently  come  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
movement  which  swept  over  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  East.  The 
inscription  begins  thus:  "I  Xanthos,  a  Lycian,  belonging  to  Caius 
Orbius,  have  consecrated  the  temple  of  Men  Tyrannos,  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  the  god."  Xanthos  became  the  founder  and  priest  of 
the  cult  in  this  place,  wrote  the  law  and  regulations  and  « '  laid  down 
the  conditions  under  which  the  temple  might  be  used,  sacrifices  offered, 
and  erani,  or  banquets  held."  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  De  Corona 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  initiation  into  such  a  cult.  First  the  can- 
didate was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god  by  wrapping  him  in 
a  fawn  skin.  This  was  a  survival  of  the  old  belief  in  animal  gods 
during  the  totem  stage  when  the  god  was  believed  to  reside  in  the  skin. 
The  candidate  was  thus  identified  with  the  deity.  The  next  step  was 
a  baptism  of  purification  and  regeneration,  for  no  unclean  person  might 
approach  the  shrine  or  temple.  Stripped  of  all  his  clothes  the  neophyte 
had  to  crouch  upon  the  ground  while  bowls  of  water  were  poured  over 
him.  Sometimes  the  initiates  were  immersed  and  hence  called  Baptas, 
the  dipped  or  immersed  ones,  just  as  to-day  the  Baptists,  a  word  de- 
rived from  the  same  Greek  root.  Strange  to  say,  however,  some  of 
these  mystery  cults  used  a  mixture  of  clay  and  bran  instead  of  water. 
The  ceremonies  were  made  very  awe-inspiring  by  strange  ' '  ecstatic 
ejaculations  from  the  attendants."  When  the  initiation  rites  were  ended 
the  candidate  was  instructed  to  rise  from  his  kneeling  position  and  to 
cry  out,  e4>vyov  ko.k6v  evpov  afxeivov ,  "  Bad  have  I  escaped,  better  have 
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found."  This  phrase  signified  that  the  neophyte  was  now  pure  at  heart 
and  spiritually  a  new  creature  ready  for  the  mysterium  tremendum,  the 
solemn  rite  whereby  he  was  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  immortal  life 
of  his  god,  viz.,  the  sacramental  meal.  Demosthenes'  account  of  the 
rite  is  worth  quoting,  it  runs  in  part  as  follows.  The  orator  addresses 
himself  to  Aeschines :  4 'After  you  were  grown  up,  you  attended  y  our 
mother's  initiations,  reading  books  and  helping  in  all  the  ceremonies; 
at  night  wrapping  the  novitiates  in  fawn-skin,  swilling,  purifying  and 
scouring  them  with  clay  and  bran,  raising  them  after  the  lustration,  and 
bidding  them  say,  tyvyov  ko.k6v  evpov  a/xaiw."  It  is  well  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  this  last  phrase  from  Demosthenes  has  also  been 
found  on  Orphic  burial  tablets  unearthed  in  pre-Christian  graves  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Crete,  as  already  stated  in  the  section  on  the  Orphic 
cult.  On  these  gold  plates  are  inscribed  the  words  repeated  by  the  de- 
parted soul  before  Proserpina,  "the  Queen  of  them  below."  It  is 
evident  that  its  meaning  to  the  mystae  is  the  same  as  is  to  Christians  the 
expression,  "I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life."  Referring  to  the 
public  demonstration  of  this  kind  of  religion  Demosthenes  continues : 
"  In  the  daytime  you  led  your  noble  orgiasts,  crowned  with  fennel  and 
poplar,  through  the  highways,  squeezing  the  big-cheeked  serpents,  and 
lifting  them  over  your  head,  and  shouting,  Evoi  Saboi,  and  capering  to 
the  words  Hyes  Attes,  Attes  Hyes,  saluted  by  the  beldames  as  Leader, 
Conductor,  Chest-bearer,  Fan-bearer,  etc." 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  some  striking  parallels  between 
these  mystery  cults  and  Christianity  become  quite  apparent.  The  mys- 
teries were  entirely  voluntary  in  their  origin,  springing  from  an  inner 
conscious  need  of  the  individuals  constituting  them,  to  become  recon- 
ciled with  the  higher  powers,  and  it  was  this  imperative  need  that  made 
their  continued  existence  possible.  This  is  equally  true  of  Christianity. 
The  method  of  effecting  this  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is  also  the 
same  in  both,  viz.,  bloody  sacrifice  and  sacramental  communion  in  the 
divine  victim  —  both  primitive  conceptions.  Both  practiced  baptism 
for  the  washing  away  of  moral  impurity  and  spiritual  regeneration. 
Christianity  as  well  as  the  mysteries  held  out  a  heaven  of  bliss  and  a 
hell  of  torments  as  a  motive  for  attaining  spiritual  perfection.  Such 
a  motive  is  certainly  not  the  most  ideal  but  it  was  a  real  advance  upon 
the  common  ethical  norm  of  antiquity.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  far  higher  motive  for  action  sometimes  shines  forth,  especially  in 
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the  Orphic  cult  and  later  in  Christianity,  viz.,  love  of  spiritual  purity 
and  perfection.  The  Orphics,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  became  so  filled 
with  love  for  purity  and  perfection  that  they  desired  immortality  only 
that  they  might  be  absolutely  pure  and  perfect,  because  they  realized 
full  well  that  this  consummation,  devoutely  to  be  wished,  could  not  be 
attained  on  earth.  This  categorical  imperative  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Orphics  and  of  Plato,  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  Orphic  ideas. 
For  his  strenuous  insistence  on  righteousness  as  desirable  in  itself  re- 
gardless of  consequences  is  doubtless  a  precious  fruit  of  this  other- 
worldly mystery  religion. 

This  hasty  glance  at  the  small  and  scattered  religious  organizations 
centuries  before  and  after  the  birth  of  Christianity  will  help  us  better  to 
understand  the  atmosphere  and  spiritual  soil  in  which  Christianity  was 
born  and  grew  to  maturity.  These  religious  societies  were  foregleams, 
prototypes  of  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  very  same 
regions.  But  in  order  that  the  ethnological  background  of  the  Christian 
Eucharist  be  as  thoroughly  outlined  as  possible  we  must  briefly  pass  in 
review  the  Mithraic  and  Gnostic  sacraments.  The  growth,  extension 
and  propagandism  of  these  sects  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
make  it  clear  that  a  deep  and  lasting  religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
prevailed,  that  the  life,  especially  of  Asia  Minor,  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  our  era  was  intense  and  above  the  dead  level  of  the  common- 
place, new  ideas  striking  root  and  growing  luxuriantly,  while  old  ones 
were  revived  with  a  deeper  meaning,  in  brief,  that  it  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  unrest  and  mystic  contemplation. 

In  such  an  age  and  such  an  environment  Christianity  arose  and  re- 
ceived its  permanent  orthodox  form.  It  supplied  a  positive  human 
need  in  the  midst  of  crumbling  national  religions.  It  is  a  marvellous 
synthesis  of  Semitic,  Greek  and  possibly  Indian  thought.  The  best  is 
selected  from  the  fermenting  cauldron.  To  be  sure,  primitive  rites  are 
incorporated,  for  they  are  rooted  in  the  race  soul,  but  they  are  plastic 
enough  to  receive  a  more  spiritual  content  as  the  centuries  pass.  The 
naturalistic  conception  of  God  was  revived  in  the  mystery  cults  — a  re- 
version simply  to  the  oldest  Hebrew  and  Greek  faith.  What  more 
natural  than  to  seek  inter-union  of  man  with  God  through  material 
means  ?  Hence,  as  blood,  especially  human,  has  been  regarded,  since 
time  immemorial, — and  still  is  by  many  savage  peoples  —  as  the  very 
essence  of  all  life,  and  since  drinking  it  was  believed  the  surest 
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means  of  sharing  the  deity 's  life,  in  other  words  to  become  identified 
with  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Christianity  should  retain  and  re- 
emphasize  this  ancient  doctrine.  That  Jesus  when  once  defied  should 
be  regarded  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away,  once  for  all,  the  sins 
of  the  world  was  inevitable.  When  his  divine  blood  had  been  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  it  was  simply  an  imperative  necessity  owing  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  immaturity  of  the  race,  that  his  followers 
should  find,  in  an  already  existing  mystical  rite,  direct  communion  with 
their  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Baptism  for  the  regeneration  of  the  soul, 
though  a  universal  pagan  rite,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  an 
idea  perfectly  familiar,  when  John  the  Baptist  appeared.  Ablutions 
for  the  washing  away  of  moral  impurities  were  indigenous  to  the  J ewish 
ritual.  But  the  primitive  Semitic  conception  of  water  as  a  divine 
element,  and  even  a  divinity,  had  in  the  course  of  time  disappeared 
from  the  official  Hebrew  religion.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  positive  proof 
that  a  pagan  idea,  i.  e.,  of  regeneration  by  water,  had  been  grafted  on 
a  Hebrew  rite.  It  is  an  idea  connected  with  baptism  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians  and  other  peoples.  Herac- 
litus  who  makes  sublimated  ethereal  fire  the  source  of  all  things,  regards 
water  as  one  of  its  lower  and  crasser  forms,  and  the  soul  as  an  avaJhpuurK 
exhalation  arising  from  the  latter.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says  :  *  'Water 
is  born  of  the  earth  and  the  soul  of  water. ' 1 

Now,  since  the  voluntary  mystery  cults,  in  whose  midst  Christianity 
was  born  and  reached  maturity,  practiced  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist,  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  the  latter  had  not  incor- 
porated these  time-honored  rites.  Mithraism  was  unquestionably  the 
most  important ;  its  growth,  influence  and  propagation  so  phenomenal 
that  for  some  time,  according  to  some  historians,  it  was  actually  a 
question  whether  Christianity  or  Mithraism  would  become  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Mithraism  was  a  later  development  of  the 
ancient  Mazdayasnian  religion  and  had  already  been  established  as  the 
official  cult  in  Persia  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  According  to 
Plutarch,  the  Romans  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  by 
the  Cilician  pirates  conquered  by  Pompey  (67-66  B.  C).  The  same 
author  tells  us  that  this  Mazdean  sect  « « enjoyed  a  certain  notoriety  in 
the  Occident  in  his  time  (46-125  A.  D.).  Ovid  refers  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Persian  sun  God  Mithra  and  Hyperion,  i.  e.,  Appolo,  in 
his  Fasti  I,  335,  thus,  "Placateqno  Persisradiis  Hyperiona  cine  turn." 
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Its  most  lively  propagation  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  rale 
of  Trajan  (97-117  A.  D.).  It  was  the  favorite  religion  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  and  was  disseminated  by  them  throughout  the  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
Mithra  the  Invincible  God  of  the  Sun  resembled  Christ  in  many  partic- 
ulars. He  was  not  Ahura  Mazda,  the  supreme  God  himself,  but  an 
Amshapand  or  Archangel,  whom  Ahura  Mazda  had  given  equal  dignity 
with  himself.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  thought  of  the  times,  he 
was  the  Logos  who  emanated  from  the  supreme  God  and  shared  his 
omnipotence.  As  such  he  created  the  world  by  slaying  the  redoubtable 
primordial  bull,  a  mythological  symbol  of  cosmic  life,  for  only  through 
death  is  life  made  possible.  The  same  mythological  conception  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Purmha,  the  Old  Norse  ymir,  the  Persian  Gayomard, 
and  the  Gnostic  first  man,  out  of  all  of  whom  the  world  is  represented 
as  created.  The  Purusha  is  slain  by  the  supreme  God.  His  life  is 
sacrificed  that  a  world  may  come  into  existence.  Is  not  the  same  mythic 
idea  simply  applied  to  a  spiritual  creation  reflected  in  the  expression, 
"The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"?  (Rev.  13:  8.) 
In  later  philosophical  language  the  same  thought  would  be  expressed 
by  saying,  that  God  could  only  through  self-diremption  create  the 
world.  Mithra  was  furthermore  the  giver  of  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral blessings,  "the  lord  of  the  wide  pastures,"  and  the  bestower  of 
the  drink  of  immortality.  He  was  also  mediator  and  savior  who  fought 
for  the  victory  of  righteousness  in  the  world.  Through  his  constant 
care  for  his  votaries  and  his  final  triumph  over  Ahriman  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  he  saves  them  from  sin  and  an  eternal  hell.  At  the 
last  judgment  it  is  he  who  is  the  judge,  separating  the  good  from 
the  evil,  and  "  in  a  supreme  sacrifice  he  will  immolate  the  divine  bull; 
will  mingle  its  fat  with  the  consecrated  wine,  and  will  offer  to  the  just 
this  miraculous  beverage  which  will  endow  them  all  with  immortality." 
This  final  scene  in  the  Mithraic  heaven  reflects  the  same  eschatological 
idea  as  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  the  Last  Supper.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth 
of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in 
my  Father's  kingdom. 1 1  (Matthew  26  :  29.)  Expressed  in  various  forms 
the  idea  is  coextensive,  in  space  and  time,  with  the  human  race. 
Another  very  remarkable  parallel  between  Mithra  and  Christ  is  that  the 
former,  after  he  had  finished  his  painful  and  arduous  labors  on  earth 
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and  just  before  his  ascension  to  heaven  is  said  to  have  instituted  a  Last 
Supper  which  his  followers  continued  to  commemorate  by  mystical  love 
feasts.  It  is  this  sacrament,  centuries  older  than  Christianity  and  the 
historical  successor  of  the  Haoma  rite,  which  doubtless  more  than  any 
other  contributed  to  the  incorporation  of  the  eucharist  and  love  feasts 
into  Christianity.  The  resemblance  of  the  Mithraic  sacrament  to  that 
subsequently  developed,  and  finally  established,  by  the  Catholic  church, 
is  too  striking  to  be  mere  coincidence  when  we  consider  the  local  con- 
tiguity and  long-continued  rivalry  of  the  two  cults. 

Like  other  mysteries  of  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  Mith- 
raism  practiced  a  baptism  of  regeneration  before  admitting  the  neophyte 
to  the  solemnly  celebrated  eucharist.  The  sincerity  of  the  candidate's 
faith  was  also  tested  by  means  of  twelve  consecutive  trials  called  the 
Tortures,  lasting  forty  days,  a  term  that  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Lenten 
season  of  self-inflicted  punishment  in  the  Catholic  church.  He  who 
desired  to  become  a  soldier  of  Mithra  was  also  required  to  refuse  a  crown 
offered  him  and  to  say,  "  my  crown  is  Mithra."  As  this  took  place  on 
a  festive  and  public  occasion  the  refusal  gave  evidence  of  a  firm  and 
unflinching  faith.  The  crown  became  a  favorite  Christian  symbol,  be- 
ginning with  Paul. 

The  Mithraic  sacrament  consisted  of  two  elements  bread  and  wine. 
At  first,  however,  water  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  ancient 
Haoma  juice.  Later  a  mixture  of  water  and  wine  was  introduced,  and 
finally  unmixed  wine.  Here  we  observe  exactly  the  same  process  of 
change  as  in  the  Christian  rite.  Prof.  A.  Harnack,  in  his  essay,  Brot 
und  Wasser,  die  Elemente  bei  Justin,  1891,  although  there  is  diversity 
of  opinion  among  scholars  regarding  his  conclusions,  has  certainly  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  eucharistic  elements  were  by  no  means  defi- 
nitely fixed  in  the  early  Christian  churches.  Water  instead  of  wine 
was  used  by  many  Christian  churches  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  The 
Ebiontes  and  other  ascetic  Christian  sects  used  water,  just  as  the 
Mormons  in  our  day. 

When  the  neophytes  had  valiantly  endured  a  certain  number  of  the 
trials  and,  as  some  think,  had  reached  the  degree  of  Lions,  they  were 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament.  On  an  altar,  or  rather  table,  a 
cup  filled  with  water  or  wine,  and  loaves  or  cakes  of  circular  shape  were 
placed  before  the  communicants.  When  the  officiating  priest  had  pro- 
nounced a  sacred  formula  over  the  emblems,  he  distributed  them  among 
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the  participants.  A  bas-relief  in  stone  representing  a  Mithraic  com- 
munion service  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  Konjica,  Bosnia. 
Before  the  two  seated  communicants  stands  a  tripod  with  four  small 
cakes  each  marked  with  a  cross.  The  initiates  are  grouped  about  the 
two,  and  one,  evidently  the  Persian,  presents  to  them  a  drinking  horn. 
A  second  vessel  is  held  by  one  of  the  participants.  This,  doubtless, 
represents  a  love  feast  commemorating  Mithra 's  banquet  celebrated  be- 
fore his  ascension.  The  bread  was  called  Mizd,  a  derivative  of  the  older 
Myazda,  used  in  the  Haoma  sacrament.  Its  circular  form  symbolized 
the  sun,  says  Alphonsus  de  Spira,  in  his  Fortalitium  Fidei,  and 
it  was  offered  in  sacrifice  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  the  genius  of 
the  great  luminary.  The  Persian  Myazda  consisted  of  the  round  wafer 
covered  with  a  piece  of  meat.  It  conferred  immortality  on  the  votary 
and  his  god.  Seel  derives  the  Latin  term  Missa  from  the  Mithraic  Mizd 
designating  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  assuming  that  this 
Mizd  was  the  prototype  of  the  Catholic  Hostia,  which  is  precisely  of 
the  same  shape  and  size.  Other  scholars  derive  Missa  from  the  formula 
"  Ite  missa  est,"  being  the  set  or  stero typed  phrase  with  which  the  priest 
dismisses  those  of  the  congregation  who  do  not  intend  to  commune. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  improbable,  for  in  cases  of  this  sort 
the  object  sacrificed  gives  its  name  to  the  rite  rather  than  a  phrase 
from  the  rite  itself.  Now  this  object  has  always  been  called  hostia, 
victim.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Myazda  or  Mizd 
was  originally  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  exactly  as  the  Host  is  in  the 
Catholic  church  to-day.  Whence  this  idea  of  the  actual  re-enact- 
ment, in  the  eucharist,  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  Calvary?  Catholic 
theologians  must  admit  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  such 
a  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  as  high  priest  4  *  entered 
in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us," 
Heb.  9  : 12.  He  entered  in  once  "by  his  own  blood,"  not  every  time 
the  mass  is  celebrated  in  a  Catholic  church.  It  is  a  pagan  conception 
pur  sang  like  so  many  other  rites  and  dogmas  of  historical  Christianity. 
The  change  in  form  of  the  eucharist  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul  to  Justin 
Martyr  would  also  suggest  Mithraic  or  some  similar  extraneous  influence. 
In  Paul 's  time  the  love  feasts,  agapae,  were  real  meals,  at  which  irregu- 
larities and  disorderly  shameful  conduct  occurred,  so  that  Paul  felt  it 
necessary  severely  to  reprove  his  Corinthian  brethren.  In  the  days  of 
J ustin  Martyr  the  Eucharist  has  changed  from  a  common  meal  to  a  purely 
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sacramental  act,  a  mystic  and  solemn  partaking  of  the  sacred  elements 
in  conformity  with  the  Mithraic  sacrament.  In  view  of  these  striking 
similarities,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  identity  of  form  and  significance  of 
the  two  rites,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  overzealous  church  fathers 
should  regard  the  Mithraic  sacrament  as  a  pure  invention  of  the  devil  in 
order  to  deceive  the  elect,  if  possible.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  genetic 
solidarity  of  the  race,  nor  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  all  things,  religion 
included. 

Justin  Martyr,  born  114  A.  D.,  at  Flavia  Neapolis,  the  modern  Na- 
blous,  in  Palestine,  and  hence  the  oldest  of  the  patristic  authors  whose 
writings  are  still  extant,  writes  anent  this  subject  as  follows : 

4  4  The  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are  called 
Gospels,  have  thus  delivered  unto  us  what  was  enjoined  upon  them ; 
that  Jesus  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  said,  4  This  do 
ye  in  remembrance  of  me,  this  is  my  body; 1  and  that  after  the  same 
manner  having  taken  the  cup  and  given  thanks,  he  said,  «  This  is  my 
blood  ; '  and  gave  it  to  them  alone.  Which  the  wicked  devils  have  im- 
itated in  the  mysteries  of  Mithras,  commanding  the  same  thing  to  be 
done.  For,  that  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  are  placed  with  certain  in- 
cantations in  the  mystic  rites  of  one  who  is  being  initiated,  you  either 
know  or  can  learn."    Justin  Martyr,  Vol.  II,  pp.  64-65. 

Being  before  his  conversion  well- versed  in  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  and  seeking  for  some  knowledge  that  would  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  heart,  Justin  Martyr  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  the  mystery  religions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  were  ex- 
oteric. From  the  passage  quoted  it  is  clear  that  Mithraism  was  exten- 
sively known  and  its  teachings  accessible.  For,  addressing  the  Emperor 
Titus  Aelius  Adrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus  Caesar,  i.  e.,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  his  son  Verissimus,  the  philosopher,  Lucius  the  philosopher, 
and  the  sacred  Roman  senate,  he  says,  referring  to  the  Mithraic  Eu- 
charist, "you  either  know  or  can  learn."  Hence  this  rite  at  least  was 
an  open  secret. 

Tertullian,  born  about  150  A.  D.,  a  man  of  great  originality,  genius, 
and  penetrating  keenness,  the  church  father  who  practically  created 
ecclesiastical  Latinity,  and  a  Christian  of  terrible  evangelical  earnestness, 
who  as  a  man  and  author,  had  much  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  saw  also 
in  the  Mithraic  rites  a  wicked  device  of  the  devil.  Speaking  of  the 
Scripture  passage  that  "  there  must  be  heresies, ' 1  he  says  : 
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"  The  question  will  arise,  By  whom  is  to  be  interpreted  the  sense  of 
the  passages  which  make  for  heresies?  By  the  devil  of  course,  to  whom 
pertain  those  wiles  which  pervert  the  truth,  and  who  by  the  mystic  rites 
of  his  idols,  vies  even  with  the  essential  portions  of  the  sacraments 
of  God." 

"He,  too,  baptizes  some  —  that  is,  his  own  believers  and  faithful 
followers  ;  he  promises  the  putting  away  of  sins  by  a  laver  [of  his  own]; 
and  if  my  memory  still  serves  me,  Mithra  there  [in  the  kingdom  of 
Satan]  sets  his  marks  on  the  foreheads  of  his  soldiers ;  celebrates  also 
the  oblation  of  bread,  and  introduces  an  image  of  a  resurrection,  and 
before  a  sword  wreathes  a  crown." 

This  scholarly  and  brilliant  church  father  is  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  devil  emulates  "those  very  things  of  which  consists  the  adminis- 
tration of  Christ's  sacraments. ' '  The  close  resemblance  of  the  Mithraic 
and  Christian  sacrament  seems  therefore  unquestionable.  Both  have  as 
fundamental  ideas  a  divine  sacrifice,  and  man's  incorporation  of  the  life 
of  the  divine  victim  by  eating  its  flesh  and  drinking  its  blood  in  a  mys- 
tical sacramental  collation.  As  the  good  fathers  shared  the  belief  of 
their  age  in  devils  and,  besides,  lacked  the  historical  sense,  as  well  as 
insight  into  the  causal  genesis  of  all  things,  they  could  but  look  upon 
all  l*agan  rites  as  the  devil's  mischievous  counterfeits  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions. The  same  superstitious  notion  has  often  been  expressed  since 
their  day.  When  early  in  the  16th  century  the  Spanish  priests  found 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  practiced  by  the  natives  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  likewise  attributed  them  to  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  Church.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Acosta  calls  the  following  rite 
described  by  himself ,  "a  devilish  matter."  He  writes  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  Eucharist  celebrated  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  December: 
"The  priests  and  superiors  of  the  temple  took  the  idol  of  paste  (a  dough 
image  of  their  god  Huitzilopochtli)  .  .  .  and  made  many  pieces  as  well 
of  the  idol  itself  as  of  the  tronchons  which  were  consecrated,  and  then 
they  gave  them  to  the  people  in  manner  of  a  communion,  beginning  with 
the  greater  and  continuing  unto  the  rest,  both  men  and  women  and  little 
children,  who  received  it  with  such  tears,  fear,  and  reverence,  as  it 
was  an  admirable  thing,  saying  that  they  did  eat  the  flesh  and  bones  of 
God,  wherewith  they  were  grieved.  Such  as  had  any  sick  folks  de- 
manded thereof  for  them,  and  carried  it  with  great  reverence  and  ven- 
eration."    Father  Grueber  who  travelled  in  Thibet  hi  the  16th  century 
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says :  *  4  This  only  do  I  affirm  that  the  devil  so  mimics  the  Catholic 
Church  there,  that  although  no  European  or  Christian  has  ever  been 
there,  still  in  all  essential  things  they  agree  so  completely  with  the 
Roman  Church  as  even  to  celebrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  Host  with  bread 
and  wine ;  with  my  own  eyes  have  I  seen  it."  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tullian  were  not  aware  that  Mithraism  was  many  centuries  older  than 
Christianity  and  had  taught  and  practiced  these  rites  since  its  very  in- 
ception. It  had  simply  adopted  them  from  the  parent  cult,  the  ancient 
Mazdean  religion.  A  borrowing  or  mimicking  on  the  part  of  Mithraism 
is  therefore  out  of  the  question  unless  the  devil  delights  in  mimicking 
by  anticipation.  Father  Grueber  and  Acosta  were  ignorant  of  the  scien- 
tific fact  that  similar  rites  and  institutions  can  develop  independently, 
without  any  historical  connection. 

Summing  up,  then,  what  has  been  said  on  the  Mithraic  sacrament, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  rite  as  it  exists  in  the  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  owe  much  of  its  elaborate  form  and  its  central  idea  as 
a  sacrifice  to  its  older  rival  the  Mithraic  sacrament.  This  conclusion  is 
inevitable  for  various  reasons.  The  extraordinary  religious  syncre- 
tism and  fusion  of  rites,  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  is  a 
well  established  historical  fact.  Although  Macrobius  brings  forward 
much  that  is  fanciful  and  exaggerated  in  his  attempt  '  *  Omnes  deos  re- 
ferri  ad  Solem"  his  main  contention  contains  an  important  truth. 
All  divine  saviors  and  dispensers  of  immortal  life  are  more  or  less  of 
a  solar  character.  In  this  fact  is  found  the  primary  reason  for  their 
similarities  and  hence  the  kinship  of  their  cults.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  ritual  worships  of  Apollo,  Mithra,  Serapis,  Isis,  Christ, 
etc.,  should  mutually  influence  each  other  when  brought  into  close 
contact  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Such  an  influence  amounting, 
strange  to  say,  to  an  actual  identification  is  referred  to  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (117-138  A.  D.)  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  Servianus 
and  preserved  by  the  historian  Vopiscus  in  his  life  of  the  Tyrant  Satur- 
ninus.  Hadrian  writes:  4 'Those  who  worship  Serapis  are  likewise 
Christians  ;  even  those  who  style  themselves  the  bishops  of  Christ  are 
devoted  to  Serapis.  The  very  Patriarch  himself  (the  Patriarch  of 
Tiberias,  head  of  the  Jewish  religion  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Hadrian)  when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  forced  by  some  to 
adore  Serapis,  by  others  to  worship  Christ.  There  is  but  one  God  for 
them  all,  Him  do  the  Christians,  Him  do  the  Jews,  Him  do  the  Gen- 
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tiles,  all  alike  worship. 11  This  statement  has  great  weight  because 
Hadrian  was  a  distinguished  scholar  of  versatile  mind  and  speculative 
curiosity,  who  spent  many  years  in  travels  throughout  the  provinces  of 
his  vast  empire.  Hence  he  had  the  very  best  opportunity  for  knowing 
the  things  whereof  he  speaks.  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  (205-235 
A.  D.)  a  man  of  beautiful  character  and  excellent  education  paid  his 
devotions  to  Christ  and  Abraham  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
embellishing  the  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis  "  with  statues,  couches, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  their  Mysteries.  "  In  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian goddess  of  fecundity,  Isis,  we  encounter  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  since  Egypt  in  the  early  days  was  a  very  active 
theological  factory,  this  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  two 
Mothers  of  God  can  hardly  be  accidental.  Says  J.  G.  Frazer :  "In- 
deed her  (Isis)  stately  ritual,  with  its  shaven  and  tonsured  priests, 
its  matins  and  vespers,  its  tinkling  music,  its  baptism  and  aspersions  of 
holy  water,  its  solemn  processions,  its  jewelled  images  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  presented  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  pomps  and  ceremonies 
of  Catholicism.' '  Statues  of  Isis  suckling  the  infant  Horus  have  often 
been  adored  by  ignorant  Catholics.  Isis  being  identified  with  the 
bright  star  Sirius  i  4  which  on  July  mornings  rises  from  the  glassy  waves 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  a  harbinger  of  halcyon  weather  to  mar- 
iners, ' '  received  the  beautiful  epithet  Stella  Maris,  the  Star  of  the  Sea. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  Catholic  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  bears  this  very  title  and  in  Catholic  books  of  devotion  the  Virgin 
is  addressed  as  the  Morning  Star. 

The  early  syncretistic  process  is  unmistakable.  In  a  time  of  such 
religious  welter  and  fermentation,  as  well  as  general  decline  of  national 
life,  such  a  phenomenon  is  perfectly  natural.  It  is  certain  that  during 
the  second  and  third  centuries  A.  D.  no  god  was  more  extensively 
worshipped  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  than  Mithra,  as  is  proven 
by  the  scholarly  and  exhaustive  work  of  Franz  Cumont.  As  already 
stated  the  Romans  were  probably  initiated  for  the  first  time,  into  the 
Mithraic  mysteries  by  the  Cilician  pirates  conquered  by  Pompey  in 
66-67  B.  C.  In  the  time  of  Domitian  (52-96  A.  D.)  it  was  favored 
at  Rome  and  became  regularly  established  there  by  Trajan  about  100 
A.  D.  According  to  Lampridius,  the  emperor  Commodus,  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (180-192)  thought  it  important  enough  to  be  initiated 
into  its  mysteries.    Constantine  the  Great  both  before  and  after  his 
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conversion  to  Christianity  was  much  devoted  to  the  Invincible  Sun 
Deo  Soli  Invicto  Mithrae  as  shown  by  his  adopting,  as  sole  currency  of 
the  Western  provinces,  coins  with  the  figure  of  Sol  himself,  with  the 
devise  4 'To  the  Invincible  Sun,  my  Guardian."  This  legend  being 
capable  of  a  double  interpretation,  meaning  both  Apollo-Mithra,  and 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  i.  e.,  Christ,  it  was  unobjectionable  to  Pagan 
and  Christian  alike  of  the  mixed  population  among  whom  it  circu- 
lated. Nor  did  the  emperor  himself  feel  any  scruples  about  this  am- 
biguity, for,  though  nominally  a  Christian,  he  went  so  far  as  to  erect, 
as  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  his  new  capital,  Constantinople, 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  with  Christian  and  pagan  symbols  and 
mounted  on  a  lofty  pillar  which  remained  until  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 

There  are  many  other  facts  proving  the  same  assimilative  process 
during  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
dies  solis,  Sunday,  was  a  day  sacred  to  the  sun  god,  it  became  the  legal 
and  universally  observed  Christian  sabbath.  For  more  than  four  cen- 
turies Christians  observed  both  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  Ebionites, 
the  earliest  Christian  sect,  kept  both  days.  The  church  historian 
Socrates,  b.  about  385  A.  D.,  tells  us  that  the  churches  of  his  day  did 
so.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  we  read  :  "Let  the  slaves  work  five 
days,  but  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  Lord's  day  let  them  have  leisure 
to  go  to  church  for  instruction  in  piety."  In  321  A.  D.  Constantine 
decreed  that  venerabilis  dies  Solis,  Sunday,  should  be  a  day  of  rest.  It 
is  true  that  Sunday,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  called  the  Lord's 
day  and  tradition  made  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead  on  that  day.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  was  not  a  fixed  and  universal  belief,  for  the 
gospel  traditions  differ.  One  record  says  that  he  would  rise  on  the 
third  day,  another  after  three  days.  Jesus  is  expressly  made  to 
prophesy  about  himself  that  he  must  remain  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  earth  and  according  to  this  statement  he  rose  on  Monday.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  Mithra  was  known  by  the  epithet  Lord 
and  the  day  sacred  to  him,  as  the  Lord's  day.  The  fact  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  or  the  Lord's  day,  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  day  for  religious  gatherings  and  the  breaking  of  bread  in  such  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  as  if  it  were  something  long  familiar  among  the 
Gentile  Christians,  clearly  indicates  non-Jewish  influence.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt,  the  same  assimilative  tendency  did  its  work  as  in 
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the  case  of  Christmas,  Easter  and  All  Soul's  Day.    The  Christian 
church  simply  adopted  Pagan  festivals  for  its  own  purposes.  We  know 
positively  that  this  is  true  of  Christmas.    The  old  festival  held  on  the 
25th  day  of  December  in  honor  of  the  "Birthday  of  the  invincible 
Sun"  was  adopted  as  the  Birthday  of  Christ,  which  latter  was  absolutely 
unknown.    Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (347-407),  says 
(Horn,  xxxi)  that  the  Birthday  of  Christ  had  then  lately  been  fixed  at 
Rome  on  that  day,  in  order  that,  whilst  the  heathen  were  busied  with 
their  own  profane  ceremonies,  the  Christians  might  perform  their  holy 
rites  unmolested.    These  facts  and  many  others  that  could  be  adduced 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  indebtedness  of  Christinity  to 
Paganism,  in  this  case  to  the  Invincible  Sun  God  Mithra,  who  so 
strikingly  resembled  Christ  that  his  own  priests  declared  him  to  be  a 
Christian.   Says  Augustine  :  "I  remember  that  the  priests  of  the  fel- 
low in  the  cap  (Mithra)  used  at  one  time  to  say,  '  Our  Capped  One  is 
himself  a  Christian. '  "  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprising  that 
the  Christian  Eucharist  acquired  under  the  influence  of  this  cult 
its  present  Catholic  form  and  meaning.    The  primitive  and  very  sim- 
ple rite  that  Paul,  as  will  be  shown  later,  evidently  first  introduced 
into  the  Gentile  churches,  was  gradually  given  an  elaborate  and  impos- 
ing form,  and  invested  with  those  mystic,  supernatural  virtues  which 
in  later  times  became  articles  of  faith.    The  history  of  the  Church  is 
full  of  such  accretions.    The  history  of  dogma  is  a  record  of  growth 
and  endless  variation.    If  the  heathen  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  could 
be  Christianized,  why  not  Pagan  rites,  which  were  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  fundamental  conception  of  Christianity,  viz.,  vicarious  sacri- 
fice by  a  God  whose  flesh  is  the  heavenly  manna,  the  living  bread,  that 
imparts  eternal  life  to  the  votary  ?   In  the  East,  the  home  of  mysteries, 
it  became  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  Church,  at  least  to  equal,  if 
not  outbid,  the  attractions  of  long  established  and  cognate  cults.  No 
one,  who  has  given  the  subject  sufficient  thought,  doubts  for  a  mo- 
ment that  dogmas  like  the  trinity,  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  the  eter- 
nal procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  Son  are  due  to 
pale  Oriental  abstractions  and  useless  hair-splittings,  nor  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  actual  and  material  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in 
the  Eucharistic  elements  could  possibly  have  originated  in  any  other 
time  or  country  than  it  did.    Nay,  more,  the  dogma  of  God-eating 
would  be  totally  foreign  to  the  Christian  religion  if  the  primitive  and 
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savage  belief  in  sympathetic  magic  had  not  been  transmitted  from  age 
to  age  and  finally  revived  and  disseminated  in  the  form  of  mystic  and 
sacramental  communion  about  600  B.  C.  It  is  this  crude  notion, 
spiritualized,  to  be  sure,  that  still  keeps  the  rite  alive.  In  origin  and 
import,  as  is  evident  from  preceding  chapters,  it  is  strictly  pantheistic. 
It  is  therefore  passing  strange  that  Christian  thinkers  have  failed  to 
recognize  its  utter  incompatibility  with  a  theistic  world-conception. 
Totemic  tribal  gods,  as  well  as  higher  nature  gods  like  Dionysos, 
Huitzlipochtli  and  others,  were  eaten  sacramentally  because  they  were 
identified  with  nature  and  not  conceived  as  personalities  distinct,  and 
apart,  from  the  material  universe.  Theism  implies  the  latter  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  assimilation  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance. God  is,  according  to  this  view,  as  much  a  self-identical  being 
as  the  human  soul.  No  fusion,  confusion  or  lapsing  of  one  into  the 
other  is  possible.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  speak  of  the  Eucharist  even 
as  44  spiritual  nourishment, ' '  as  the  transmission  of  Christ's  glorified 
manhood  to  the  communicant,  as  Bishop  Gore  insists,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  spiritual  is  not  a  compositum  that  may  be 
divided  and  thus  lose  personal  identity.  Character  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another.  According  to  pantheism  man  is  but 
a  mode  or  evanescent  form  of  God  the  infinite  substance,  and  as  such 
is  finally  merged  in  and  identified  with  him.  Theism,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribes  to  man  metaphysical  substance  equally  with  God,  for  no 
mere  mode  or  form,  destitute  of  an  immutable  and  perduring  essence, 
can  be  immortal.  If  theism  is  true  and  man  immortal,  it  is  only  as  a 
knower  that  growth  and  change  can  be  predicated  of  him,  sub  specie 
seternitatis  or  as  noumenon,  he  is  immutable.  There  is  no  need,  then, 
of  postulating  an  addition  or  influx  of  divine  substance  into  the  human 
soul  as  is  done  in  the  Eucharist.  That  this  has  been  done  in  all  ages, 
from  the  most  primitive  to  our  own,  is  simply  due  to  the  naturalistic 
and  pantheistic  conceptions  that  have  prevailed  and  through  modern 
science  have  experienced  a  new  recrudescence.  A  thorough  epistemo- 
logical  orientation,  however,  will  convince  every  unbiassed  mind  that 
neither  physico-cosmological  or  evolutionary  conceptions  are  ultimate 
principles,  nor  chemico-mathematical  formulae  the  definitive  solution  of 
existence. 

Turning  now  to  Gnosticism  we  notice  that  it,  too,  is  a  most  re- 
markable syncretism,  being  the  product  of  a  mingling  and  fermentation 
Jour.  Relig.  Psych.— 3 
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of  Babylonian,  Persian,  Jewish,  Greek,  Christian  and  possibly  Buddhis- 
tic ideas.  Though  consisting  of  many  sects  such  as  the  Essenes, 
Marcosians,  Mandseans,  Manichseans  Ophites,  etc.,  it  possessed  certain 
general  characteristics.  With  some  variations  they  all  taught  that  the 
world  arose  by  emanations.  The  teaching  of  the  Alexandrine  mystic 
Basilides,  as  given  by  Tertullian,  will  show  the  Gnostic  belief  on  this 
point :  4 '  He  (Basilides)  asserted  that  there  was  a  Supreme  God  named 
Abraxas,  by  whom  was  created  Mind  whom  the  Greeks  call  Nous. 
From  Mind  proceeded  the  Word,  from  the  Word,  Providence ;  from 
Providence,  Virtue  and  Wisdom ;  from  these  two  again,  Virtues, 
Principalities  and  Powers  were  made  ;  from  these  infinite  productions 
and  emissions  of  angels.  By  these  Angels  the  365  heavens  were 
created.  Amongst  the  lowest  Angels,  indeed,  and  those  who  made 
this  world,  he  sets  last  of  all  the  God  of  the  Jews  whom  he  denies  to 
be  God,  affirming  that  he  is  one  of  the  Angels."  Their  eschatology 
was  essentially  that  of  the  much  older  Mazdean  faith  which  they  shared 
in  common  with  Christians.  They  sought  salvation  from  temporal  ex- 
istence and  union  with  God  by  means  of  sacraments  (usually  seven) 
and  other  secret,  often  uncanny  ceremonies.  Among  these  was  also 
the  Eucharist.  The  Gnostic  Marcus  is  known  to  have  practiced  it. 
Scholars  are  somewhat  at  variance  regarding  the  nature  of  Gnosticism 
and  its  significance  for  the  history  of  religion.  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack, 
for  instance,  sees  in  it  an  acute  Hellenisation  of  Christianity,  while 
Gruppe  and  Bousset  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  movement  embody- 
ing a  system  of  superannuated  ideas  and  incapable  of  comprehending 
Christianity.  With  all  its  vagaries  and  monstrous  cosmogony,  how- 
ever, it  met  a  specific  need  of  the  times.  In  an  age  of  scepticism  and 
national  disintegration,  it  inspired  hope  and  faith  in  divine  powers  and 
a  life  beyond.  For  centuries  it  was  thus  a  living  force.  Together 
with  Mithraism  and  various  other  ancient  mysteries  it  furnished  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  lands  where  Christianity  was  first  planted 
and  received  its  definitive  orthodox  form.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
natural  that  it  should  leave  distinct  traces  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  history  of  the  church  almost  down  to  the  present  time.  In 
Paul's  writings  Gnostic  ideas  are  clear  and  unmistakable  as  will  appear 
in  what  will  be  said  concerning  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  and 
his  connection  with  the  Eucharist. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
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Eucharist  has  been  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  A  number 
of  scholars,  e.  g.  :  Profs.  Spitta,  A.  Eichhorn,  N.  Schmidt  and  the 
Englishman  Percy  Gardner  have  come  to  the  astonishing  conclusion 
that  Jesus  did  not  institute  the  Lord's  Supper.  P.  Gardner  holds 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  the  real  originator.  In  his  book,  The  Origin 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  London,  1893,  he  advances  the  theory  that  Paul 
had  gotten  his  idea  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  which  he  may  have 
studied  during  his  stay  at  Athens  or  Corinth.  In  his  Exploratio 
Evangelica,  1899,  he  gave  up  this  view  as  untenable.  He  says:  44  It 
would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  Paul,  with 
all  his  catholicity,  would  accept  a  hint  derived  from  such  a  source. " 
Nevertheless  he  maintains  that  Paul  is  the  institutor  of  this  rite  44  on 
the  higher  mystic  level, "  and  he  continues  :  44  It  seems  reasonable  to 
incline  to  see  in  the  Christian  sacrament  as  accepted  by  the  Church  an 
early  Christian  custom  of  the  common  meal  mixed  with  an  infusion  of 
sacrificial  mysticism,  probably  due  to  Paul."  And  he  adds  :  44Direct 
imitation  of  any  heathen  rite  by  a  Christian  teacher  is  improbable ;  far 
more  probable  is  the  working  of  an  idea  in  parallel  lines  on  pagan 
societies  and  on  Christianity."  Still,  if  the  altar  to  an  unknown  god 
at  Athens  could  suggest  to  Paul  that  the  Athenians  in  reality,  though 
ignorantly,  worshipped  his  God,  why  might  he  not  see  a  worship, 
though  ignorantly,  of  the  dead  and  risen  Christ,  in  the  sacrament  at 
Eleusis  and  other  sanctuaries?  We  know  now  that  the  altar  at  Athens 
was  erected,  according  to  a  Greek  custom,  to  any  one  of  the  many 
gods  whose  name  was  unknown  or  forgotten,  but  Paul's  vivid  imagin- 
ation read  into  it  a  very  different  meaning.  The  same  thing  is  both 
possible  and  probable  with  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  If  Paul  once 
saw  this  deeper  hidden  meaning  in  the  Pagan  ceremony  he  would 
naturally  proclaim  it  as  4  4  a  hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained  before 
the  world  unto  our  glory,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  mythic  notion  that  the 
archons  of  darkness  unwittingly  put  the  Lord  of  glory  to  death. 
There  was  a  growing  conviction  among  the  mystse  that  they  communed 
with  one  and  the  same  god  at  all  the  shrines,  and  men  like  Plato, 
Philo,  Porphyry  and  Plotimus  saw  the  highest  truths  adumbrated  in 
the  ethnic  myths  generally  and  in  the  cult  myths  in  particular.  Why 
not  Paul?  His  mystic  and  ecstatic  diathesis  favors  such  a  view. 
Having  once  conceived  this  deeper  meaning,  it  needed  only  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  a  dream  or  vision  to  make  it  a  divine  mystery  hidden 
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from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Mr.  Gardner's  first  idea  may  not, 
after  all,  be  a  mere  "  Curiosum  "  as  Mr.  Anrich  thinks.  Paul's  way 
of  thinking  must  not  be  judged  by  our  own.  A  thorough  insight  into 
the  psychology  of  Paul  and  his  age  will  show  that  no  consciousness  of 
inconsistency,  nor  any  such  cautions  and  scruples  existed  in  the 
apostle's  mind,  as  many  Bible  scholars  seem  to  assume.  Paul  was  a  true 
child  of  his  age  and,  like  his  contemporaries,  a  curious  mixture  of 
mysticism,  superstition  and  clear,  rational  thought.  He  lived  in  a  very 
credulous,  uncritical  and  a  prescientific  age,  and  as  his  mind  was 
necessarily  cast  in  the  mould  of  that  age,  it  absorbed  unconsciously 
many  of  the  prevalent  ideas.  Asia  Minor  was  a  veritable  hotbed  of 
Gnostic,  Mithraic  and  other  mystic  societies  with  temples,  or  shrines 
and  elaborate  cryptic  rituals.  Tarsus,  Paul's  native  city,  the  capital 
of  Cilicia,  was  famous  not  only  for  its  commerce,  but  its  school  of 
philosophy,  which  sent  out  teachers  as  far  as  Rome.  Athenodorus, 
the  Stoic,  and  Nestor,  the  Academic,  were  both  magistrates  of  Tarsus, 
professors  at  the  university,  and  teachers  respectively  of  Augustus  and 
Marcellus.  Moreover,  despite  the  pleasure-seeking  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  a  great  religious  centre.  The  following  Pagan 
deities  are  known  to  have  been  worshipped  there,  Heracles,  Perseus, 
Apollo,  Athena,  Mithra  and  Sandan.  The  latter  is  the  most  interesting 
and  doubtless  the  one  most  extensively  worshipped  throughout  Cilicia. 
He  is  identified  with  Baal  of  Tarsus,  a  Semitic  god  of  fertility  and 
vegetation,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  well-known  Asiatic  nature 
deities,  Adonis,  Attis  and  Osiris.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  mythical 
founder  of  Tarsus,  and  according  to  Dio  Chrysostom,  the  inhabitants 
worshipped  him  at  a  periodical  festival  by  erecting  a  fine  pyre  in  his 
honor  on  which  he  was  either  burned  in  effigy  or  in  the  person  of  a 
human  representative.  The  reason  for  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  primitive  belief  that  the  god  was  thus  purified  of  all  earthly  and 
perishable  dross.  He  was  thereby  renewed  and  reinvigorated  for  his 
chief  function  as  god  of  fertility  and  procreation.  44  Coins  of  Tarsus," 
says  Frazer,  44  often  exhibit  the  pyre  as  a  conical  structure  resting  on  a 
garlanded  altar  or  basis,  with  the  figure  of  Sandan  himself  in  the  midst 
of  it,  while  an  eagle  with  spread  wings  perches  on  the  top  of  the  pyre, 
as  if  about  to  bear  the  soul  of  the  burning  god  in  the  pillar  of  smoke 
and  fire  to  heaven."  This  ceremony  was  probably  followed  by  a  mimic 
resurrection,  as  in  the  case  of  his  counterparts  Melcarth  and  Adonis,44  to 
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indicate  that  the  divine  life  was  not  extinct,  but  had  only  assumed  a 
fresher  and  purer  form."  Sandan,  also  identified  with  Hercules,  and 
regarded  as  the  son  of  a  father  god,  was  worshipped  in  conjunction 
with  an  unmarried  goddess  just  as  Adonis  in  Syria. 

Through  F.  Cumont's  extensive  and  thorough  researches  we  now 
know  that  Mithra  was  also  worshipped  at  the  city  of  Tarsus,  for  monu- 
ments of  undoubted  Mithraic  origin  have  been  discovered  there.  If  in 
addition  to  these  facts  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  questions  as  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  life  after  death,  resurrection,  the  end  of  the  world, 
the  coming  of  a  saviour,  expected  by  Gentiles,  especially  the  Persians, 
and  Jews  alike,  were  eagerly  discussed  everywhere,  then  we  can  more 
readily  understand  why  these  very  things  play  such  an  important  part 
in  Paul's  epistles.  How  could  he  avoid  imbibing  these  ideas?  "You 
might  as  well  educate  a  German  boy  in  America,"  says  Dr.  Paul 
Carus,  "  and  expect  him  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  American  spirit  and 
the  notions  of  progress  and  liberty  with  which  the  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States  is  saturated." 

A  few  words  will  now  be  apposite  to  show  the  mystic  bent  of 
Paul's  mind  and  the  ease  with  which  he  accepts  Pagan  and  supersti- 
tious notions.  In  fact  these  ideas  are  an  essential  part  of  his  mental 
make-up.  Being  a  man  of  a  very  emotional  and  religious  nature,  he 
quite  naturally  regards  the  deepest  convictions  and  thoughts,  that  well 
up  out  of  the  depths  of  his  subliminal  se]f,  as  divine  communications. 
He  was  firmly  convinced  that  God  had  separated  him  from  his  mother's 
womb  to  reveal  Christ  in  him.  As  soon  as  converted  through  the 
vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  he  immediately  "  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood."  "Neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalsm,"  he  says,  "  to 
them  which  were  apostles  before  me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  re- 
turned again  unto  Damascus. ' '  His  absolute  faith  in  visions  and 
divine  revelations  is  also  proven  by  his  own  astonishing  assertion  in 
Gal.  1:  11,  12:  "But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Such 
implicit  faith  in  intercommunication  between  gods  and  men  was  univer- 
sal and  perfectly  natural  in  Paul's  day.  Gnostics  and  mystics  of  all  sorts 
fairly  reveled  in  divine  revelations.  Books  containing  such  revelations 
are  very  numerous,  most  have  perished,  but  enough  are  extant  to  give 
us  a  fair  idea  of  that  sort  of  gnosis.  Pistis-Sophia,  the  "most  remarka- 
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ble  fruit  of  a  crazy,  mystic  imagination,"  the  Book  of  Enoch,  quoted 
by  the  apostle  Jude,  the  Book  of  Baruch  by  the  Gnostic  Justinus  are 
good  examples.  Paul  shared  many  of  the  Gnostic  ideas.  Besides 
direct  revelations  he  believed  in  ecstasies.  In  2  Cor.  12 :  2-4,  he  tells 
us  in  all  seriousness  that  he  was  "caught  up  to  the  third  heaven" 
....  into  paradise  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  This  idea  of  series  of  heavens  and  spiritual 
worlds  is  purely  Pagan,  and  quite  common  in  the  Gnostic  systems  and 
various  other  mythologies.  Origen  in  his  treatise,  Contra  Celsum  VI, 
22,  hints  that  the  secret  art  of  ecstasy,  whereby  a  person,  while  still 
alive,  could  ascend  into  the  highest  heaven,  was  known  and  practiced 
by  the  Mithraic  mystics.  Bousset  has  also  shown  that  this  same  art 
was  known  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
Gnostics  considered  it  a  sacrament.  Hippolytus  quotes  an  interesting 
passage  from  the  Gnostic  Book  of  Baruch  of  Justinus.  After  giving 
the  oath  taken  by  the  initiate  he  continues :  "  And  when  he  has  sworn 
this  oath,  he  goes  on  to  the  Good  One  and  beholds  4  whatever  things 
eye  hath  not  seen,  and  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  have  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,'  and  he  drinks  from  living  water,  which  is  to 
them,  as  they  suppose,  a  bath,  a  fountain  of  living,  bubbling  water." 
In  l.Cor.  2  :  9  Paul  evidently  refers  to  his  experience  during  such  an 
ecstatic  ascension  into  heaven:  "But  as  it  is  written,  4  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  This  is  a  very 
free  and  careless  quotation  from  Isaiah  64  :  4,  which  does  not  necessa- 
rily refer  to  another  life.  But  these  are  the  unspeakable  things  which 
it  is  not  lawful  to  utter.  The  statement  certainly  points  to  a  trance- 
experience,  for  ecstatic  saints  are  often  unable  to  express  in  words 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  But  why  was  it  not  lawful  to  utter 
these  things  ?  Hippolytus  gives  us  the  clue.  He  says  that  the  Gnostic 
mystoe,  before  they  were  initiated  into  the  secret  art  of  ascending  into 
heaven,  were  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  their  ex- 
periences. The  oath  was  worded  as  follows  :  "I  swear  by  that  Good 
One  who  is  above  all,  to  guard  these  mysteries,  and  to  divulge  them  to 
no  one,  and  not  to  relapse  from  the  Good  One  to  the  creature."  Paul 
is  here  a  true  mystic  and  keeps  his  oath  of  secrecy  as  rigidly  as  Euripi- 
des, Pindar,  Pausanias  or  any  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  another  chapter.    It  is  undeniable  that  Paul 
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firmly  believed  in  visions  and  ecstatic  experiences:  ' 4  The  claim  to  a 
continual  personal  revelation,"  says  Percy  Gardner,  * 4 lies  on  the  sur- 
face of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles."  And  he  adds  :  44  It  was  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  St.  Paul  to  hold  far  more  strongly  to  that  which  he  received 
direct  from  the  Lord  than  that  which  he  received  from  tradition. "  It 
is  equally  true  that  often  he  does  not  distinguish  between  history, 
myth  and  vision. 

Now  these  visions  of  Paul,  the  Gnostics,  Mithraists,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  those  of  St.  Theresa,  Maria  degli  Angeli,  Jacopo 
della  Massa  and  numerous  other  saints  and  sinners.  Jalalu'd-Din 
Rumi,  the  Persian  mystic  (1207-1273)  is  also  reported  to  have  seen 
visions,  to  have  ascended  into  the  celestial  regions  and  to  have  written 
under  inspiration.  These  phenomena  are  not  limited  to  any  particular 
religion.  Modern  science,  especially  abnormal  psychology,  has  made 
it  perfectly  clear  that  they  are  due  to  pathological  disturbances  and 
that  persons  subject  to  them  are  more  or  less  neurasthenics.  So  far  there 
is  no  valid  evidence  that  they  reveal  a  suprasensuous  reality.  The  Ori- 
ental has  believed,  since  time  out  of  mind,  that  the  deity  often  spoke 
to  man  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  a  perfectly  natural  attitude 
of  an  uncritical  mind,  destitute  of  all  scientific  training.  Says  Elihu 
the  Buzite  :  44  For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth 
it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed.  Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of 
men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction  "  (Job.  33: 14-16).  Paul  believed 
this  firmly,  and  he  has  many  followers  to-day.  But  all  who,  like  the 
Psychic  Researchers  and  Spiritualists,  try  to  persuade  modern  men  of 
science  that  44  God  gives  wisdom  to  his  beloved  in  sleep,"  should  re- 
member Hegel's  sarcastic  remark,  that  what  we  get  in  sleep  is  only 
empty  dreams.  Facts  do  not  bear  it  out  that  Paul's  visions  formed  an 
exception.  His  pretended  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  him  in 
visions  on  closer  scrutiny  turns  out  to  be  merely  his  own  deepest  con- 
viction or  most  cherished  belief.  One  incontrovertible  fact  will  suffice 
to  prove  this  assertion. 

In  St.  Paul's  day  the  belief  in  the  near  end  of  the  world  was  wide- 
spread. Even  Jesus  is  made  to  prophesy  that  this  cosmic  catastrophe 
was  to  take  place  in  the  then  living  generation.  In  Matthew  24  :  34-35 
we  read :  44  Verily  I  say  unto  you  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled,  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
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shall  not  pass  away."  Although  this  prophecy  was  uttered  in  this  solemn 
fashion  by  God  in  the  flesh,  according  to  orthodox  Christians,  its  non- 
fulfillment is  an  undeniable  fact  of  history,  many  generations  of  men 
have  lived  and  died  since  Jesus  is  purported  to  have  pronounced  it. 
Paul  was  just  as  sure  that  Jesus  would  return  in  his  day  and  generation 
and  preached  this  doctrine.  In  1  Cor.  15  :  51-52  he  writes  :  44  Behold, 
I  shew  you  a  mystery:  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  iacorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed."  When,  now,  some  of  the  Thessalonians,  to  whom 
he  had  preached  this  belief  died,  their  friends  became  sad  and  doubtful. 
To  comfort  them  Paul  wrote  as  follows :  ' 4  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first :  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall 
we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words."  (Thes.  4:  15-18.)  The  non-fulfillment  of  this  "  word  of  the 
Lord  "  is  as  indisputable  as  that  of  Jesus  already  quoted.  The  candid 
and  unbiased  thinker  is  forced  to  admit  the  unreliableness  of  Paul's  re- 
velations and  the  crudeness  of  his  eschatology.  Paul,  like  all  his  con- 
temporaries, made  no  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective  truth. 
A  deep  religious  conviction  or  fixed  idea,  whether  induced  by  a  vision 
or  dream,  or  by  ordinar}T  normal  experience  and  reflection,  was  to  him 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Therefore  when  he  asserts  that  he  has 
received  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper  from  the  Lord,  we  can 
scarcely  err  in  assuming  that  this  revelation  comes  from  the  same  source, 
viz.,  his  subconscious  self.  From  early  childhood  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  symbolized  in  the  mimic 
death  and  resurrection  of  Sandan  in  his  native  city  of  Tarsus  as  well  as 
of  Attis  and  Adonis.  A  sacramental  meal,  the  eating  of  the  god's  flesh 
and  drinking  his  blood,  was  a  rite  in  most  of  these  mystery  and  nature 
cults  with  which  Paul  must  have  been  conversant.  Although  this 
primitive  conception  was  not  a  part  of  the  official  Hebrew  religion  in 
which  Paul  was  reared,  we  have  positive  proof  that  it  was  a  popular 
belief  among  the  Jews  held  in  common  with  the  Babylonians  and  other 
Semitic  peoples. 
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Ezekiel,  who  prophesied  from  595  B.  C,  mentions  women  who  sat 
weeping  for  Tammuz  (Adonis)  at  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house.  St. 
Jerome,  the  Latin  church  father  (340-420),  best  known  through  his 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  Vulgate  or  authorized  Latin  version, 
and  who  lived  many  years  in  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem  in  Palestine, 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  grove  there  of  the  ancient  Syrian  lord,  Adonis, 
and  that  where  once  the  infant  Jesus  had  wept  the  love  of  Venus  was 
bewailed.  Since  Adonis  was  the  god  of  vegetation  or  the  corn-spirit, 
the  name  of  this,  his  dwelling-place,  Bethlehem,  the  house  of  bread,  was 
most  appropriate.  According  to  Movers  the  dogma  of  a  dead  and  risen 
god  was  a  fundamental  one  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  as  early  as  the  days 
of  king  Ahab  (919-897  B.  C).  This  god  was  Tammuz  or  Adonis. 
In  the  chapter  on  Sacramentelism  Among  the  Semites  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  name  David,  or  rather  Dod,  indicated  such  a  cult  among  the 
Israelites.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Adonis  was  wor- 
shipped at  Bethlehem,  in  his  House  of  Bread,  many  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  him  who  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life. ' ' 
(John  6  :  35.)  In  fact,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  these 
words,  attributed  to  Jesus,  merely  reflect  the  Semitic  conception  of  a 
much  older  deity,  Adonis.  For  John's  gospel  was  undoubtedly  written 
by  a  man  saturated  with  the  best  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  and  the 
religio-racial  ideas  of  his  day. 

When  Julian  the  Apostate  (331-363  A.  D.)  first  entered  the  city 
of  Antioch,  he  found  the  gay  and  magnificent  Eastern  Capital  plunged 
in  mimic  mourning  for  the  annual  death  of  Adonis.  It  may  be  that  the 
morning  star,  the  Dilbat,  or  4 'Announcer"  of  the  ancient  Accadians, 
identified  with  Venus  or  Istar,  the  1 4  Lady  of  Rising, ' 1  the  consort  of 
Tammuz  or  Adonis,  rose  above  the  eastern  horizon  at  the  time  of  the 
emperor's  entry.  This  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  he  was  received 
by  the  superstitious  people  with  public  prayers  as  if  he  had  been  a  god, 
i.  e.,  Adonis.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  impartial  and  candid  Roman 
historian  and  a  native  of  Antioch,  who  attended  the  emperor  Julian  in 
his  expedition  into  Persia,  describes  the  incident  as  follows :  ' '  Approach- 
ing the  city  he  (the  emperor)  is  received  with  public  prayers  as  if  he 
were  some  deity,  and  he  marvels  at  the  voices  of  the  great  multitude 
crying  that  the  Star  of  Salvation  had  dawned  upon  them  in  the  East !  " 
This  is  certainly  very  significant  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Antioch  was 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  new  God,  the  deified  Jesus, 
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and  that  here  his  votaries  were  first  called  Christians.  (Acts  11 :  26.) 
His  star,  too,  was  seen  in  the  East,  very  likely  the  very  same  one,  he 
also  was  styled  the  bread  of  life  and  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 

While  the  worshippers  mourned  for  the  dead  god,  they  fasted  from 
bread.  There  may  have  been  two  main  reasons  for  this  practice.  An 
Arabic  writer  of  the  10th  century  tells  us  that  the  Syrian  women  during 
the  Adonis  festival  eat  nothing  which  has  been  ground  in  a  mill,  but 
limit  their  diet  to  steeped  wheat,  sweet  vetches,  dates,  raisins  and  the 
like,  because  his  lord  slew  him  cruelly,  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill  and 
then  scattered  them  to  the  wind.  The  fasting  may  also  have  been  a 
preparation  for  a  sacramental  meal  just  as  in  other  mystery  cults  and  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  Firmicus  Maternus  says  in  his  work  De  errore 
profanaurum  religionum  written  circa  347  A.  D.:  "In  a  certain  night 
an  effigy  is  placed  on  a  couch  in  a  reclining  position  and  bewailed  with 
rhythmically  distributed  lamentations  ;  thereupon  when  they  have  sated 
themselves  with  the  mimic  lamentation,  a  light  is  brought  in ;  then  the 
lips  of  all  who  were  weeping  are  anointed  by  the  priest,  and  when  they 
are  anointed  he  whispers  softly,  "Be  of  good  courage,  ye mystae  of  the 
god  who  has  been  saved,  for  unto  you  there  will  be  salvation  from 
pains. ' '  The  author  then  makes  this  characteristic  Christian  comment : 
"Hubet  ergo  diabolus  christos  suos. "  By  diabolus  he  means,  of  course, 
Paganism.  '*  The  resurrection  of  the  god,"  says  Frazer,  "was  hailed 
by  his  disciples  as  a  promise  that  they,  too,  would  issue  triumphant 
from  the  corruption  of  the  grave."  This  resurrection  took  place  near 
the  vernal  equinox  or  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  synchronism  of  the 
Christian  Easter  is  noteworthy  and  not  a  mere  coincidence.  In  Christ- 
mas and  All  Souls'  Day,  as  previously  noted,  we  have  a  similar  adoption 
of  Pagan  festivals  for  Christian  purposes. 

The  facts  just  cited  show  that  in  the  naive  and  unsophisticated  race 
consciousness  of  the  Semitic  peoples  the  notion  of  a  god  who  died  and 
rose  annually  from  the  grave,  had  maintained  itself  since  prehistoric 
times,  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  a  baptism  and  eucharist  were 
practiced  as  a  part  of  these  cults  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  that  divine 
life  which  repeatedly  triumphed  over  death.  Now,  since  Paul  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  such  religious  ideas, 
and  since  he  was  very  emotional,  fervent,  uncritical,  subject  to  visions 
and  ecstatic  experiences  so  that  modern  science  would  class  him  as  a 
neurasthenic,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  idea  of  an  expected  Jewish 
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Messiah  and  saviour  and  this  universally  diffused  notion  of  a  god  of 
immortality,  both  of  which  were  part  of  his  early  religious  experience, 
should  become  fused  into  a  living  and  strong  personality,  a  god  and 
savior  from  sin  and  death.  Fusions  and  syncretisms  of  that  sort  were 
not  uncommon  in  that  prescientific  and  credulous  age.  The  evolution 
of  Dionysos  from  a  mere  vegetation  spirit  to  a  protagonistic  cosmic  deity 
in  the  Greek  pantheon,  being  finally  identified  with  Iao  the  highest  of 
all  gods,  by  the  ancient  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarios  illustrates  this  tendency. 
But  in  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  bom  shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  his  death  worshipped  as  a  god  for  four  hundred  years,  we  have  a 
most  striking  evidence  of  man's  proneness  to  see  in  men  of  great  wisdom 
and  extraordinary  powers  a  god  incarnate.  Philosophy  was  bankrupt, 
science  did  not  yet  exist,  and  the  very  best  minds  of  the  age  depended 
on  the  supernatural.  The  subconscious  and  uncontrollable  functional 
causes  have  more  to  do  in  determining  conscious  thought  than  hitherto 
supposed.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Jewish  and  Pagan  ideas 
were  fused  in  Paul's  subconscious  self,  and  that  when  rising  above  the 
threshold  of  his  normal  consciousness,  in  a  vision  for  example,  the  result 
of  such  fusion  was  accepted  as  a  direct  revelation  from  another  world. 
Psychiatry,  psychology  of  abnormal  and  border-line  phenomena,  psychic 
research,  spiritism,  etc.,  furnish  abundant  material  to  establish  this 
hypothesis.  Most  of  these  so-called  psychics  and  mediums  believe 
that  their  abnormal  or  supernormal  experiences  prove  intercommunication 
with  the  spirit  world.  But  the  most  level-headed  and  careful  scientists 
of  to-day  refuse  to  grant  this  inference,  and  for  very  good  reasons.  It 
may  be  said  without  any  hesitation  that,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern research  in  the  occult,  there  is  nothing  in  all  of  Paul's  supernormal 
experiences  that  proves  the  hypothesis  of  supernatural  illumination. 

In  Paul's  day  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  great  religious  ferment. 
People  took  religion  in  dead  earnest,  seeking  everywhere  for  light  and 
truth.  Paul  was  a  deeply  religious  soul,  and  as  is  often  the  case  in  that 
type  of  mind,  intolerant  and  fanatically  zealous  as  evidenced  particularly 
by  his  merciless  and  furious  persecution  of  the  harmless  disciples  and 
followers  of  the  crucified  Jesus.  As  an  apostle  he  retained  the  same 
intensely  dogmatic  spirit,  and  never-lagging  zeal,  the  same  sense  of  ab- 
solute certitude  and  faith  in  his  tenets  as  shown  by  his  fulminations 
against  unbelievers.  "If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  let 
him  be  anathema."    (1  Cor.  16  :  22.)    And  again:  "But  though  we, 
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or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.7'  (Gal.  1 :  8-9.)  No  Chris- 
tian minister  of  to-day  would  either  dare  or  care  to  use  such  language, 
simply  because  modern  science  has  tempered  the  furor  theologicus  once 
rampant.  It  was  this  relentless  spirit  that  later  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  lighted  the  bale-fires  and  autodafes.  It  was  this  overweening 
sense  of  being  absolutely  right,  and  any  one  who  differed  wrong,  that 
made  Paul  gnash  with  his  teeth  on  Stephen,  be  present  at,  and  consent  to 
his  execution.  That  a  man  of  such  impetuosity,  religious  fervor  and  pas- 
sions should  experience  a  sudden  conversion  and  become  as  passionately 
devoted  to  his  new  faith  as  he  had  been  to  his  old  one,  involves  no 
miracle  at  all.  Since  Paul  was  present  when  the  infuriated  Jews  stoned 
Stephen  he  must  have  listened  to  the  martyr's  speech  and  heard  him 
exclaim  in  ecstatic  rapture:  44  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  His  earnest  words 
and  solemn  declaration  in  the  face  of  death  that  Jesus  actually  appeared 
to  him  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  nervous,  sensitive  Paul.  We  may 
well  imagine  that  he  often  recalled  this  pathetic  scene,  saw  the  angelic 
face -of  Stephen  and  heard  his  last  words  ringing  in  his  ears.  Doubts, 
too,  certainly  arose  at  times  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  justice  of  his 
present  course.  We  may  also  be  sure  that  he  had  asked  the  opinion  of 
his  learned  and  highly  respected  teacher  Gamaliel  on  this  matter.  We 
know  his  attitude,  for  he  had  warned  his  co-religionists  saying:  "Re- 
frain from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought :  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God."  (Acts 
5  :  38,  39.)  With  this  warning  fresh  in  his  mind  as  he  travelled  towards 
Damascus,  he  may  well  have  thought,  Suppose  I  am  wrong,  and  Jesus 
really  is  what  Stephen  declared  him  to  be  just  before  he  died,  then  I  am 
now  fighting  against  God.  Still  perhaps  he  saw  in  Stephen's  face  the 
light  that  was  never  on  land  nor  sea,  when  he  ' 4  looked  steadfastly  into 
heaven  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God."  Still  as  he  travelled  on,  the  martyr's  sublime  prayer  at  the 
moment  of  death,  44  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,"  may  have 
re-echoed  in  his  soul.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising'that  before  reach- 
ing his  destination,  he,  too,  had  a  vision  of  Jesus.    The  conjecture  is 
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perfectly  legitimate  that  there  was  a  causal  connexion  between  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  Stephen's  death,  his  words  and  vision,  as  well  as 
Gamaliel's  solemn  warning  and  Paul's  vision.  The  words  which  Paul 
is  recorded  to  have  heard  in  his  vision  recall  very  distinctly  those  of 
Gamaliel.  Paul  heard  a  voice  saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  44  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks."  Gamaliel  had  said  previously,  if  this  work  be  of  God  44  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God,' 
The  words  were  purely  subjective,  a  product  of  Paul's  neurotic  and 
agitated  mind,  for  in  Acts  22 :  9,  he  is  reported  as  saying  in  contradiction 
to  Acts  9  :  7,  that  his  fellow-travellers  46  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that 
spake  to  me. "  Such  hallucinations  are  very  common  in  persons  who  pass 
through  a  great  religious  crisis.  At  this  time  voices,  visions  and  all 
sorts  of  abnormal  experiences  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  day.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  epidemic.  Psychopathic  experiences,  especially 
of  a  religious  nature,  are  often  contagious.  The  speaking  with  tongues 
in  Paul's  day  and  at  the  present  time  in  our  own  country  by  the  so- 
called  Holy  Ghosters  and  about  fifty  years  ago  in  Sweden,  the  preaching 
sickness,  are  illustrations  in  point,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  revivals. 

The  amalgamation  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  elements  in  the  Pauline 
Jesus  and  gospel  was  naturally  an  unconscious  process.  The  critical 
analysis  and  comparative  study  of  religion  so  indispensable  to  Biblical 
scholarship  in  our  day  were  absolutely  unknown  methods  in  New 
Testament  times.  The  evolution  of  religion  and  the  continuity  of 
human  culture  are  entirely  modern  conceptions.  Therefore  it  reveals 
a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  to  conceive  his 
mind  as  a  sort  of  water-tight  compartment  into  which  non-Jewish  ele- 
ments could  not  possibly  percolate.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  a  com- 
mingling of  Hebrew  and  Pagan  theology.  This  process  of  blending  and 
fusion  had,  in  fact,  begun  500  years  earlier  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Paul  like  his  ancient  forebears  simply  absorbed  uncon- 
ciously  the  ideas  of  his  immediate  environment  that  appealed  to  his 
temperament.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  as  a  matter  of  course  without 
arousing  any  opposition  or  even  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 
although  it  was  a  very  primitive  Pagan  rite  practiced  by  all  the  mys- 
tery cults  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  happened  to  remind 
them  of  their  ablutions  and  purifications,  but  they  naturally  never  sus- 
pected that  both  had  a  common  Pagan  origin  springing  from  the  savage 
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notion  of  taboo.  John  practiced  it  because  it  fitted  into  his  system  of 
theology,  being  a  baptism  of  repentance,  and  was  also  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  thought  of  this  age  of  sacraments  and  mystic  rites.  We 
can  therefore  understand  why  Paul  was  able  to  speak  as  follows  :  "  Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils,  ye  cannot 
be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils."  Accord- 
ing to  Paul,  if  the  god  that  the  communicants  professed  to  eat  was 
called  Adonis,  Attis  or  Mithra,  for  instance,  then  the  sacramental  rite 
was  necessarily  of  the  devil.  In  Paul's  day  the  possession  of,  and 
implicit  faith  in,  a  deity's  name  was  equivalent  to  the  possession  and 
control  of  the  deity's  personality  and  power.  One  may  also  infer  from 
this  passage  that  some  of  Paul's  converts  took  part  in  the  sacraments 
of  the  cults  of  which  they  were  members  before  their  conversion.  The 
similarity  was  great.  In  Paul's  day  Jesus  had  already  been  deified 
as  the  Logos  through  whom  ' '  all  things  in  heaven  and  upon  the  earth 
were  created,  and  in  whom  all  things  consist.1'  Now,  since  he  had 
been  sacrificed  and  had  risen  from  the  dead,  why  should  not  his 
votaries  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood  like  the  Orphic  and  Eleu- 
sinian  mystse?  Such  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  Christianity  was 
inevitable.  If  such  essential  tenets,  in  the  cults  of  the  vegetation 
deities,  Adonis  and  Atlis,  as  the  virgin-birth  and  resurrection  were 
actually  incorporated  into  the  new  religion  within  forty  or  fifty  years 
after  Jesus'  death,  it  was  most  consistent  and  natural  that,  not  only 
baptism,  but  also  the  sacramental  rite  of  eating  the  god's  body  and 
drinking  his  blood  —  most  sacred,  mystic  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of 
these  gods  —  should  be  appropriated  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
four  gospels  show  how  easily,  naturally  and  quickly  the  new  religion 
assimilated  the  mythic o-religious  ideas  of  its  immediate  environment. 
Besides  the  dogmas  just  mentioned  thus  introduced,  such  doctrines  as 
the  immaculate  conception,  the  deification  and  ascription  to  Jesus  of 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  into  the  Platonic  idea  of  the  Logos,  an  abstract 
notion  essentially  Hellenic,  or  rather  Philonic,  of  a  cosmic  inter- 
mediary between  the  world  and  the  Supreme  God,  etc.,  are  mythical, 
or  metaphysico-religious  conceptions  of  so  obvious  Pagan  or  non- 
Christian  origin  that  no  well-informed  and  unbiassed  student  can  enter- 
tain the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Anathon  Aall  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Logosidee  in  der  christlichen  Litteratur,  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
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Paul  and  the  authors  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John's  Epistles,  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  theosophic  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  especially 
that  of  the  great  Jewish  scholar,  Philo  Judaeus.  The  number  of 
doctrines  and  ideas  that  these  writers  have  in  common  is  too  great  to 
be  a  mere  coincidence.  The  striking  similarity  and  frequent  identity 
of  doctrines  and  mode  of  expression  preclude  individual  originality  and 
historical  independence.  A  few  examples  from  John  and  Paul  will 
suffice  to  show  this  remarkable  community  of  thought.  In  Philo  and 
John  there  is  the  same  strong  tendency,  or  rather  habit,  to  change  his- 
torical data  into  abstract  truths.  This  is  visible  in  Paul,  too.  Both 
John  and  Philo  teach  the  pre-existence  and  omniscience  of  the  Logos- 
Jesus  and  ascribe  to  him  the  divine  attributes  of  life,  truth,  and  light, 
a  doctrine  already  highly  developed  in  the  Alexandrine  hermetic  litera- 
ture of  the  second  century  B.  C.  Although  represented  by  John  as 
receiving  life  from  the  Father,  the  Logos  becomes  in  turn  the  source  of 
life,  for  "in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men  "  and 
through  him  all  things  were  made,  or  as  the  author  of  the  Hebrews 
puts  it  "by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  This  conception  of  the 
Logos  as  the  source  of  life  and  existence  is  genuinely  Philonic. 
Furthermore,  according  to  John,  the  spirit,  too,  gives  life  ;  and  Philo 
says  that  "the  spirit  is  the  most  life-giving."  This  is  quite  natural 
since  both  authors  conceive  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  as  divine  Hypos- 
tases or  intermediaries  between  God  and  the  world.  John  regards,  in 
true  Oriental  and  mystic  fashion,  knowledge  as  equivalent  to,  or  a  pre- 
requisite for,  the  attainment  of  eternal  life  :  "  And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  (John  17 :  3.)  On  this  head  Philo  says:  "We 
cannot  abandon  the  search  for  the  Absolute  thinking  that  knowledge 
of  Him  is  the  consummation  of  happiness  and  a  blessed  life.  Those, 
who  have  been  assigned  to  the  order  with  the  existing  God,  live  a 
deathless  life."  This  is  equivalent  to  the  Vedanta  doctrine  that  to 
know  the  Purusha,  the  Supreme  Mind,  is  to  be  immortal.  In  the 
Hermetic  books  the  same  idea  is  clearly  expressed.  "This  is  man's 
only  salvation,  knowledge  of  God."  And  again:  "Virtue  of  the 
soul  is  the  gnosis,  knowledge ;  for  he  who  has  attained  it  is  good 
and  pious,  yea,  already  divine.  That  is  the  glorious  goal  of  those  who 
have  attained  to  Gnosis,  knowledge,  to  become  divine."    The  Logos 
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is  to  both  writers  servant,  mediator  and  interpreter.  The  latter 
function  is  clearly  stated  in  John  1 :  18,  where  we  read  in  the  best  Greek 
text:  "  No  man  has  ever  seen  God,  the  only  begotten  God,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  interpreted  him."  From  the  Greek 
verb  e^yew  used  here,  is  derived  the  technical  term  i£rjyr)Trj<;  em- 
ployed by  Plato,  Rep.  4:  427.  Speaking  of  the  institution  of  temples 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  and  of  the  service  of  gods,  demi- 
gods and  heroes  in  general,  Plato  says :  ' 4  These  are  matters  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  and  as  founders  of  a  city  we  should  be  unwise  in  trust- 
ing to  any  interpreter  but  our  ancestral  deity.  He  is  the  god  who  sits 
in  the  centre,  on  the  navel  of  the  earth,  and  interprets  them  to  all 
mankind."  John  was,  therefore,  not  the  first  who  represented  a  god 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Again,  that  moral 
dualism  so  often  spoken  of  under  the  antitheses  of  light  and  darkness, 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  is  also  an  integral  part  of  Philo' s  theosophy  as 
well  as  of  the  much  older  Parseeism,  which  is  doubtless  its  original 
source.  Thus  examples  might  be  .  multiplied  from  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  to  show  with  what  ease  and  absolute  unscrupulous!] ess 
these  writers  appropriated  the  current  speculative  and  mythico-religious 
ideas  of  their  day. 

Since  for  our  present  topic  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Paul,  a 
few  iurther  specimens  will  be  added.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  well  to 
observe  that  much  in  Pauls'  writings  bears  the  impress  of  Philos'  mode 
of  thought ;  for  instance,  the  vicious  habit  of  allegorizing  and  moralizing 
historical  facts,  especially  in  the  Scriptures,  and  volatilizing  them  into 
abstract  religious  truths.  A  few  examples  of  doctrinal  identity  will 
suffice  to  show  how  freely  Paul  made  use  of  current  ideas.  Paul  and 
Philo  agree  in  the  following  doctrines.  Paul  calls  Jesus  "  the  firstborn 
of  all  creation  "  and  "  the  heavenly  Adam ;"  Philo  gives  the  Logos  those 
very  epithets ;  Paul  makes  Jesus  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God;" 
Philo  using  the  very  same>words  applies  them  to  the  Logos.  Diogenes 
Laertes  has  handed  down  from  Antisthenes'  pupil  Diogenes,  the  famous 
Cynic  philosopher,  these  words :  "  Good  men  are  images  of  the  Gods." 
The  idea  is,  therefore,  very  old,  as  this  philosopher  lived  from  412  to 
323  B.  C.  The  conception  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  God  or  the  Logos  is 
before  all  things,  that  the  world  was  created  by,  and  consists  in  him, 
which  Paul  shares  with  the  authors  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  are  of  so  obvious  Philonic  origin  that  no  doubt  is  pos- 
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sible.  Paul  holds  that  the  saints  owe  their  entrance  into  light  to  Jesus 
as  the  image  of  God,  Philo  that  they  owe  it  to  the  Logos.  When  Paul 
discusses  the  metaphysical  rank  of  the  Son  as  compared  with  the  Father, 
he  simply  repeats  Philo's  view  regarding  the  Logos  in  its  relation  to  the 
Supreme  God.  Philo's  doctrine  that  the  Logos  created  the  world  and 
besides  contained  an  infinite  number  of  other  logoi,  i.  e.,  spirits  of  vari- 
ous ranks,  suggested  to  Paul  the  notion  of  invisible  powers  who  control 
the  ideal  interconnection  of  the  universe.  These  spirits,  whether  bodiless 
and  of  a  different  order  than  men  or  simply  excarnate  human  souls,  were 
conceived  by  Philo  as  intermediaries  between  God  and  man  and  repre- 
sented as  ascending  and  descending  between  heaven  and  earth.  This 
reminds  us  of  <;the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  man."  Paul  as  well  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  firmly 
believed  in  angels,  good  and  bad,  and  their  functions  among  men. 
Paul  says  that  the  law  "was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  medi- 
ator," and  the  stake  or  thorn  in  his  flesh  was  the  work  of  "an  angel  of 
Satan."  That  disease  is  the  work  of  Satan  and  not  of  God  is  also 
Philo's  belief  in  contradiction  to  Isaiah  who  makes  Yahweh  say:  "I 
make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."  Philo 
gives  us  the  reason  for  departing  from  the  simple  belief  of  the  prophet 
- —  the  chasm  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  too  great,  God  cannot 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  world.  In  conformity  with  the  then 
universal  belief,  Philo  taught  that  God  had  peopled  all  the  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  water  with  bodiless  souls  and  spirits.  This  he  believed 
is  especially  true  of  the  air,  because  it  gives  and  sustains  all  life.  As 
he  was  well  versed  in  Greek  philosophy,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  de- 
rived this  idea  from  this  rich  source  to  which  he  owed  so  many  others. 
He  doubtless  knew  the  teachings  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  who 
flourished  at  Athens  about  460  B.  C,  and  taught  that  the  air  is  the 
source  of  all  things,  that  it  prompts  and  instructs,  and  is  an  eternal  im- 
perishable substance,  "but  as  soul  is  also  necessarily  endowed  with 
consciousness."  Other  Greek  thinkers  held  similar  views.  This  ani- 
mistic belief  philosophically  formulated,  and  thus  sanctioned  by  celebrated 
thinkers,  became  a  most  fruitful  theological  conception  which  gave  birth 
to  the  numerous  Gnostic  hierarchies  of  spirits  and  demigods,  angels, 
powers,  aeons,  principalities,  thrones,  depths  and  heights,  evil  spirits 
in  the  heavens,  etc.,  fantastic  creations  of  an  unbridled  and  crazy  im- 
agination. Although  Aristobulus  as  early  as  160  B.  C.  had  begun  to 
Jour.  Relig.  Psych. — i 
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fuse  very  freely  Jewish  theology  and  Greek  philosophemes,  it  was  cer- 
tainly Philo  Judseus,  born  about  25  or  20  B.  C.  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
who  gave  the  strongest  impetus  to  this  fusing  and  syncretistic  process. 
He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  early  Christians,  some  of  whom 
even  recognized  in  him  a  fellow-believer.  Most  of  his  works  still  extant 
were,  sigificantly  enough,  preserved  by  the  Church  Fathers.  They  greatly 
value  and  admire  him.  Origen  says,  referring  to  Philo 's  Treatise  On 
the  Doctrine  That  Breams  Are  Sent  From  G-od,  that  it  "deserves  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  investigation  of  all  lovers  of  truth."  It  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  hold  such  a  high  place  in  early  Christian 
thought  owing  to  numerous  doctrines  and  ideas  that  form  the  most 
striking  parallels  with  New  Testament  teachings.  A  few  will  be  enu- 
merated here  in  order  to  re-enforce  this  assertion.  In  Philo's  writings 
may  be  found  the  following  doctrines  regarding  the  Logos  only,  (1) 
the  Logos  as  the  intercessor  to  God  on  behalf  of  man,  (2)  as  advocate, 
(3)  as  high-priest,  (4)  as  manna,  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
(5)  the  living  stream,  (6)  the  divider  rofxevs,  the  two-edged  sword  in 
Gen.  3  :  24  and  Rev.  1 :  16  ;  2  : 12,  (7)  the  cloud  at  the  Red  Sea,  (8) 
the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  (9)  the  'ZXeyxos,  i.  e.,  the  convincer  of  sin. 
In  view  of  these  parallels  and  many  more  that  could  be  adduced,  it  is 
useless  to  deny,  as  John  Watson  does,  the  indebtedness  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  great  Alexandrian  Jew.  That  they  should 
differ  on  many  points  is  to  be  expected.  One  takes  for  granted  that  the 
New  Testament  authors  show  some  originality  in  the  use  and  application 
of  the  written  and  unwritten  material  found  on  every  hand.  This  com- 
munity of  thought  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Alexandria 
was  at  this  time  a  great  centre  of  Greco-Oriental  culture  and  theological 
speculation,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  authors  in  question  were  con- 
temporaries and  co-religionists,  born  and  bred  in  the  same  faith. 

As  might  be  expected  Paul  the  mystic,  the  visionary  and  the  lover 
of  the  occult  —  he  uses  the  term  /mvo-t^plov,  the  theological  watchword  of 
the  age,  more  than  twenty  times  —  came  also  under  the  spell  of  this 
hybrid  theosophy  cultivated  by  Jewish  scholars  four  or  five  centuries 
prior  to  Christianity  and  eventually  developing  into  the  Hellenistic  or 
Christian  Gnosticism.  That  Paul  was  familiar  with  and  repudiated 
Gnosticism  is  evident  from  1  Tim.  6 :  20.  Nevertheless,  unconsciously 
he  had  absorbed  some  of  its  ideas  even  using  quite  a  number  of  its 
technical  terms.    A  few  examples  follow  which,  if  read  in  the  original, 
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will  reveal  the  Gnostic  mould  of  thought.  In  Eph.  6 :  12  Paul  writes 
4 4  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities 
(apx<u),  against  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness, 
against  the  evil  spirits  in  the  heavens."  A  pure  Gnostic  conception 
applied  to  Christian  experience.  In  Col.  1 :  16  four  different  Gnostic 
hierarchies  or  divine  emanations  are  mentioned,  viz.,  thrones,  domin- 
ions, principalities  and  powers.  In  Col.  2 :  15  Paul  uses  an  interesting 
Gnostic  conception  based  on  the  primitive  and  universal  cosmogonic 
myth  of  a  battle  between  the  god  of  light  and  the  invisible  powers  of 
darkness.  We  read:  44 And  having  spoiled  (airtKhvoixaL,  to  strip,  disarm) 
principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing 
over  them  in  it "  (the  cross).  We  have  here  a  scene  in  the  spirit  world 
peopled  by  various  hierarchies,  aeons,  principalities,  powers,  thrones, 
divine  hypostases  or  emanations,  etc.,  both  good  and  evil,  so  familiar 
to  the  student  of  the  different  Gnostic  systems.  On  the  cross,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  Jesus  as  the  eternal  Logos  or  Hypostasis  of  the  invisible 
Father,  fought,  disarmed  and  subdued  these  invisible  enemies  of  God 
and  made  a  public  show  of  them.  The  mythical  notion  is  obvious  to 
the  student  of  comparative  mythology,  but  to  Paul  it  was  a  divinely 
revealed  truth.  In  Eph.  2:2  Paul  writes:  "In  which  formerly  ye 
walked  according  to  the  aeon  (aiiov)  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
prince  (apx^v)  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  now  working  in  the  sons 
of  disobedience,"  atwv  rendered  in  King  James '  translation,  "course," 
is  clearly  a  Gnostic  term  applied  by  Paul  to  the  devil  and  used  in  ap 
position  with  the  following  term,  app,  also  a  Gnostic  term,  and  trans- 
lated 44  prince."  In  Rom.  8  :  38,  39  we  find  the  same  characteristic  Gnos- 
tic personification  of  abstract  ideas  even  height  and  depth,  being  con- 
ceived as  powers  or  creatures  hostile  to  the  Christian.  In  Cor.  4 :  4  Paul 
speaks  of  the  44  god  of  this  world,"  and  in  Eph.  2  :  2  of  "  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air.  In  John  12:  31;  14:  30;  16:11  the  apxw,  the 
ruler  of  this  world  is  mentioned.  In  the  myth  of  the  temptation  the 
devil  figures  also  as  god,  for  if  Jesus  will  only  fall  down  and  worship 
him  he  will  give  him  44  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world."  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  this  evil  power  differs  essentially  from  the  Satan  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  instance  in  Job,  who  was  merely  Yahweh's  opponent  or 
critic,  never  conceived  as  a  god,  nor  can  he  be  identified  with  the  Persian 
Ahriman  who  only  created  the  evil  in  this  world  to  spite  Ormuzd,  the 
Creator  of  both  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds.    This  god,  ruler  or 
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prince  of  this  world,  has  therefore  an  attribute  not  found  in  the  Jewish- 
Persian  devil  of  later  Judaism.  Whence  this  new  title  and  dignity? 
It  is  a  strictly  Gnostic  conception.  The  Gnostic  demiurge,  the  creator 
of  the  material  world,  is  an  emanation,  son  or  logos  of  the  Supreme 
God,  the  unknown  and  unseen  Father  —  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,  John  1 :  18.  This  demiurge  is  the  Koo-fxoKpdTup,  the  world-ruler. 
But  he  is  also  represented  in  some  Gnostic  systems  as  a  fallen  being  like 
the  devil  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  in  the  yima-legend  of  the  Man- 
dsean  system,  yima  or  Ptahil,  the  world-creator,  makes  a  covenant  with 
the  demons  of  darkness  and  is  consequently  rejected  and  bound  with 
chains.  This  explains  the  Gnostic  idea  reported  by  Theodoret  that 
"  the  Father  of  Christ  wishing  to  destroy  the  God  of  the  Jews  together 
with  the  other  angels,  sent  Christ  into  the  world.' '  Hence  the  con- 
clusion seems  certain  that  the  New  Testament  "god"  or  "ruler  of 
this  world  7 '  must  be  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  this  Gnostic  demiurge 
and  the  Jewish  Satan. 

As  an  apposite  conclusion  of  this  excursus  a  curious  piece  of  ancient 
lore  found  in  1  Cor  2  :  6-8,  will  be  cited,  "  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom 
among  them  that  are  perfect ;  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of 
the  princes  of  this  world  that  come  to  nought ;  But  we  speak  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained 
before  the  world  unto  our  glory:  Which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
knew :  for  had  they  known  it  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory."  This  is  a  very  obscure,  disconnected  and  fragmentary  state- 
ment. What  should  be  specially  noted  here  is  Paul's  assertion  that  the 
archons  or  princes  of  this  world  did  not  know  the  Lord  of  glory.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  Paul  here  uses  the  word  apx^v  in  a  Gnostic  sense 
just  as  in  Eph.  2  :  2,  i.  e.y  he  means  by  archons  the  powers  of  darkness, 
the  KocrfxoKparopas  rov  (tk6tov<s  tovtov  and  not  Pontius  Pilate,  the  chief  priests 
and  pharisees.  Jesus  did  not  triumph  over  them,  nor  did  he  destroy 
their  secular  power  in  his  death  on  the  cross.  His  death,  according  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  had  an  exclusively  spiritual 
significance.  "For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  (1  John  3  :  8.)  In  Luke 
22 :  53  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  said  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  "this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness." 
Now  then,  since  the  word  archons  unquestionably  connotes  the  unseen 
powers  of  evil,  how  shall  we  account  for  Paul's  positive  declaration  that 
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they  did  not  know  the  Lord  of  glory?  In  the  gospels  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  devils  and  unclean  spirits  knew  him.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  assume  that  Paul's  fragmentary  allusion,  to  an  event  in 
the  Redeemer's  life,  could  be  the  source  of  post-Pauline  Gnostic  specu- 
lations regarding  the  descent  of  the  Redeemer  among  the  archons  or 
rulers  of  darkness.  The  only  satisfactory  hypothesis  is  that  both  Paul 
and  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  an  ancient  Oriental  mystery  myth.  For- 
tunately such  a  myth,  uninfluenced  by  Christian  thought,  and  clearing 
up  this  dark  and  difficult  passage,  is  still  extant.  In  the  Mandsean 
religion,  a  cult  of  the  seven  Archons,  deities  of  the  seven  planets  with 
their  father  and  mother,  Ur  and  Ruha  of  ancient  Babylonian  origin, 
there  are  two  versions  of  the  Semitic  myth  dealing  with  the  Redeemer's 
battle  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  In  one,  the  divine  hero  is  called 
Manda  d'Haje,  in  the  other  Hibil-ziwa,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as 
the  son  of  the  former.  These  deities  of  light,  purely  Pagan  and  mytho- 
logical, are  sent  forth  by  the  superior  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  to  subdue  the  rebellious  powers  of  darkness.  They  descend  in 
disguise  and  securing,  by  a  ruse  from  the  demons,  the  dark  and 
anxiously  guarded  secret  on  which  their  strength  and  safety  depend,  they 
gain  a  complete  victory.  The  demons  are  then  bound  and  imprisoned. 
These  are  the  chief  features  of  this  cosmogonic  myth  unfortunately 
grafted  on  Christianity  and  thus  retarding  for  millenniums  the  advent 
of  the  religion  of  truth.  The  point  of  special  importance,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  that  the  divine  combatant  remained  unknown  to  his  foes  and 
thereby  won  the  victory.  Now,  according  to  Paul's  assertion  in  the 
above-quoted  passage,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  archons  of  this  world, 
put  Jesus  to  death  unwittingly.  If  they  had  known  him  he  says,  they 
would  not  have  done  so  ;  why?  because  they  held  the  dark  and  profound 
secret,  "which  God  ordained  before  the  world,"  i.  e.,  44  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  that  his  death  involved  their  destruc- 
tion and  hence  the  redemption  of  a  world  so  long  in  their  power.  That 
the  devils,  according  to  ancient  mythology,  were  in  possession  of  this 
secret  is  evident  from  Gen.  3 : 15,  where  the  Lord  informs  the  serpent 
that  the  seed  of  woman,  e,  e.,  Christ,  should  bruise  his  head,  and  also 
from  the  testimony  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  Luke  4 :  34,  who  said : 
44  Let  us  alone  ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  f  I  know  thee  who  thou  art ;  the  Holy  One 
of  God." 
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The  mythical  element  in  Paul's  pretended  wisdom  of  God  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  Not  only  is  the  generally  accepted  orthodox  dogma 
of  Jesus  as  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  sent  forth  to  redeem  the 
world,  based  on  the  solar  myth  of  a  battle  between  the  personified 
powers  of  light  and  darkness,  but  also  the  doctrine  that  by  concealing 
his  identity  the  god  of  light  vanquished  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  old- 
est account  of  this  myth  extant  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient  Babylonia 
preserved  in  cuneiform  literature  according  to  which  Marduk  or  Mero- 
dach,  the  god  of  light,  is  sent  forth  to  do  battle  against  the  chaotic 
monster  Tiamat  or  Tiawat.  From  this  is  perhaps  derived  the  Mandsean 
versions  just  quoted.  Now  since  the  mythic  feature  of  the  Redeemer's 
incognito  is  common  to  Paul,  the  Gnostics  and  the  Pagan  sources,  but 
contradicted  by  the  gospels,  the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  Paul 
got  his  idea  from  the  rich  mythological  lore  current  in  his  day.  An  idea 
derived  from  an  ethnic  solar  myth  Paul  offers  in  all  seriousness  and 
naive  sincerity  as  a  deep,  mysterious  wisdom  of  God !  We  cannot  doubt 
his  sincerity ;  he  believed  most  implicitly  that  God  had  revealed  this 
secret  to  him  "by  his  Spirit,"  "for"  he  says  in  the  same  connection, 
"the  Spirit  searcheth  all  thing,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."  All 
mystics  in  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds  have  had  the  same  faith,  and  the 
same  strong  convictions  on  this  point  of  an  immediate,  inner  revelation 
of  the  will  and  purposes  of  God.  Our  scientific  age  demands  an  objec- 
tive criterion  of  truth  and  refuses  to  accept  such  subjective  claims  with- 
out any  adequate  test. 

Other  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  show  how  absolutely  unconscious 
and  innocent  Paul  was  of  any  accurate  knowledge  regarding  the  source 
of  his,  so-called,  revelations,  but  those  already  given  will  suffice.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that  Paul  never  analyzed  or  criticised  his  own 
thoughts,  nor  did  he  ever  compare  the  ideas  that  welled  up  in  his  mind 
with  those  of  the  environments  in  which  he  had  lived  from  his  child- 
hood to  the  days  of  his  apostleship  and  extensive  travels.  Paul's  mind 
and  mental  habit  may  in  the  main  be  termed  primitive,  being  strictly 
unscientific  and  very  religious  with  a  pronounced  diathesis  of  mysti- 
cism, ecstasy  and  visions.  However,  this  is  not  at  all  surprising  if  we 
only  bear  in  mind  that  he  lived  in  an  unscientific  and  superstitious  age 
more  than  1800  years  ago,  and  furthermore  reflect  on  the  fact,  so  well 
expressed  by  E.  Crawley,  "that  human  nature  remains  potentially 
primitive,  and  it  is  not  easy  even  for  those  most  favored  by  descent  to 
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rise  above  these  primitive  ideas,  precisely  because  these  ideas  spring 
eternally  from  permanent  functional  causes." 

In  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said  regarding  the  indebtedness 
of  Paul  and  the  New  Testament  writers  generally  to  the  stock  of  con- 
temporaneous philosophical  mythical  and  religious  ideas  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  where  Paul  got  his  notion  of  god-eating — the  mystery 
cults  scattered  throughout  all  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Palestine  and  Syria 
furnished  it.  All  that  Paul  needed  to  do  when  the  Christian  love-feasts, 
the  agapae,  had  become  too  disorderly  and  a  disgrace  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  was  to  substitute  for  them  a  solemn  sacramental  communion 
in  Jesus'  body  and  blood.  This  formal  change  consisted  merely  in  the 
elimination  of  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary  meal  or  feast.  All  through 
the  Acts  we  read  only  of  the  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  44  the  breaking 
of  bread  "  but  no  sacrament  in  the  Pauline  sense.  Now  these  agapae 
that  Paul  had  perhaps  introduced  with  his  founding  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  held  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  death,  had  degenerated  so 
that  even  drunkenness  occurred.  This,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  way  to 
eat  the  Lord's  supper.  44  What?  "  he  asks,  44  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in  ?  "  We  do  not  know  when  Paul  had  his  revelation  con- 
cerning the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  claimed 
such  a  revelation,  for  his  statement  in  1  Cor.  11 :  23  does  not  admit  of 
any  other  interpretation.  He  declares  there  that  he  received  the  Eu- 
charist of  the  Lord,  *.  Jesus,  with  the  same  positiveness  as  when  in 
Gal.  1 : 12,  speaking  of  the  entire  gospel  message,  he  says :  44 1  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ. ' '  It  is  doubtful  if  theologians  have  ever  fully  appreciated 
the  sweeping  and  extravagant  import  of  this  claim.  He  certainly 
believed  that  he  received  it  in  a  trance  state,  e/«rra<ns,  similar  to  those 
recorded  in  the  Acts  when  he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  when  pray- 
ing in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  night  following  his  defence 
before  the  Roman  captain,  who  snatched  him  from  the  fanatical  Jewish 
mob,  and  before  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  His  visions  and  trances 
were  very  numerous,  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  his  neurasthenia  and 
psychic  abnormality.  The  words  of  Jesus  as  he  appeared  and  spoke  to 
Paul  in  these  visions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  apostle's  psychic 
make-up,  and  the  state *of  his  mind  as  induced  by  his  latest  experiences. 
(See  Acts  22  and  23  chapters.)  The  lives  of  ecstatic  saints  and  sinners 
are  full  of  similar  visions.    Jesus,  Mary,  and  the  various  saints  often 
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appear  to  devout  Catholics  to  dispense  advice,  consolation  and  illumin- 
ation in  the  truth  and  God's  will. 

It  must  have  been  comparatively  easy  for  Paul  to  make  this 
change  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  rite,  for  the  Corinthians  were 
familiar  with  similar  exclusively  sacramental  ceremonies  —  Eleusis  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  their  city.  Furthermore  —  and  this  is  the 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  —  the  religious  spirit  of  the  time  craved 
sacraments.  Says  Prof.  Adolph  Harnack:  "The  time  of  material  and 
bloody  sacrifices  was  passed,  they  were  missed  no  more  in  the  religions  ; 
but  the  time  of  sacraments  was  by  far  not  passed,  it  prevailed  and 
flourished.  Every  hand  which  reached  out  after  religion  sought  to 
grasp  it  in  the  form  of  the  sacrament ;  the  eye  saw  sacraments  where 
there  were  none,  and  the  senses  created  them."  Moreover,  Paul's 
authority  and  the  revelations  on  which  he  based  his  injunctions  to  the 
churches  were  never  questioned.  The  age  was  credulous  and  divine 
communications  accepted  as  facts. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  such  scholars  as  Spitta,  Eichhorn, 
Schmidt,  Gardner  and  others,  that  Paul  and  not  Jesus  instituted  the 
Eucharist  has  been  objected  to  by  conservative  writers,  but  without  very 
weighty  reasons.  James  W.  Falconer  referring  to  1  Co.,  11 :  23  says: 
"  But  if  this  command  were  out  of  all  accord  with  the  instructions 
which  the  other  apostles  had  received  from  Christ,  they  would  have 
strongly  opposed  an  innovation  by  Paul. ' '  Hence  he  concludes  that  it 
is  "  not  possible  seriously  to  doubt  that  Jesus  instituted  the  Lord's 
Supper."  In  reply  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  first,  that  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  such  an  objection  was  ever  raised  by  the 
other  apostles.  Only  Paul  and  the  three  Synoptics  mention  the  insti- 
tution of  the  rite,  and  scholars  are  now  beginning  to  surmise  that  the 
Synoptic  accounts  either  depended  on,  or  are  interpolations  derived 
from  Paul's  statement  in  1  Cor.  11.  The  latter  wrote  about  ten 
years  earlier  than  Mark,  the  oldest  of  all  the  gospels.  Neither  at  Paul's 
first  meeting  with  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  James,  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  in  50  or  51  A.  D.,  nor  at  the  last  in  58  A.  D., 
is  the  question  of  the  sacrament  mentioned.  The  breaking  of  bread 
which  Paul  observed  at  Troas  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  58 
A.  D.,  a  ceremony  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the  Acts,  cannot 
strictly  be  considered  a  sacrament  in  the  Pauline  sense  and  form.  But 
Mr.  Falconer's  objection  will  seem  quite  nugatory  if  we  only  bear  in 
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mind  the  laxity  of  thought  and  peculiar  mental  attitude  of  the  ancient 
Oriental.  Why  did  the  disciples  never  object  to  all  the  myths  and 
legends  about  Jesus  as  they  are  told  in  the  gospels  which  must  have 
first  existed  as  tradition  before  becoming  a  part  of  the  Synoptic  story  ? 
What  scientifically  trained  Bible  student  believes  to-day  that  Jesus  ever 
cursed  the  fig-tree  and  effectively  commanded  it  to  bear  no  more  fruit 
44  forever  "  ?  Who  believes  that  at  his  command  a  storm  ceased?  What 
scientist  believes  that  he  raised  a  Lazarus,  dead  four  days  and  already  in 
a  state  of  decomposition?  Nor  can,  for  example,  the  long  and  numerous 
speeches  attributed  to  Jesus  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  be  re- 
garded as  actually  delivered  on  the  said  occasions,  but  rather  as  the 
product  of  the  unknown  writer  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  Jesus'  death. 
No  objections  were  raised  to  these  subjective  accretions  and  fictions  in 
the  gospels  until  modern  times.  In  the  second  place  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Paul  never  recanted  one  iota  of  what  he  wrote  and 
preached.  The  probability  is  that,  being  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
of  the  apostles,  he  was  never  called  upon  to  do  so.  Let  him  be  accursed 
who  preaches  and  teaches  anything  that  differs  from  the  gospel  I  declare 
unto  you.  This  was  Paul's  extremely  dogmatic  attitude  of  mind.  His 
implicit  unshakable  faith  in  visions  and  personal  revelation  from  Jesus 
intensified  his  sense  of  absolute  apodictic  certainty  and  strengthened  the 
dogmatic  spirit  he  had  acquired  from  his  early  Pharisaic  training.  Even 
if  the  other  apostles  had  opposed  Paul's  mystic  rite  it  would  have  availed 
nothing.  If,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose  is  the  import  of  the  phrase 
47rapeAa/8ov  cbro  rov  Kvptov,  he  had  a  vision  of  Jesus  commanding  him  to 
institute  the  Eucharist,  that  sanctioned  it  in  the  mind  of  Paul  and  his 
fellow  believers  as  a  divine  institution  for  all  time.  Furthermore  Paul's 
indomitable  will,  religious  zeal  and  fervor,  superior  intellectual  powers, 
learning  and  influence  were  bound  to  prevail  in  giving  form  and  direc- 
tion to  early  Christianity.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
historical  Christianity  is  mainly  the  work  of  Paul  instead  of  Jesus. 
His  own  account  in  Gal.  2  of  the  council  in  Jerusalem  in  50  or  51  A.  D., 
is  a  proof  of  this  fact.  At  this  council  where  he  met  James,  Peter  and 
John  he  yielded  in  nothing.  For  to  those  who  came  44  to  spy  out  our 
liberty,"  he  says,  44  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour.' 
And  he  adds,  4 4  for  they  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in  conference 
added  nothing  to  me."  And  finally  when  the  44  pillars,"  i.  e.,  James, 
Cephas  and  John,  44  perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they 
gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship."    At  the  last 
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council  in  Jerusalem  in  58  A.  D.,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  the 
stubborn  Antimonian  Paul  show  such  a  yielding,  acquiescent  spirit. 
For  he  agrees  to  take  four  men  who  had  a  vow  on  them  into  the  temple, 
pays  for  having  their  heads  shaved  and  offers  up  a  sacrifice  for  each  one 
of  them.  His  motive  for  doing  so  was  that  the  Jewish  Christians  who 
still  believed  it  necessary  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law  should  not  oppose  him 
and  his  work  of  evangelization.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  he  looked  upon  this  performance  as  a  mere  matter  of  expediency 
totally  destitute  of  any  religious  efficacy.  For  Paul  taught  the  definitive 
abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  with  its  ablutions  and  sacrifices,  through 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  the  whole  Paul  never  com- 
promised any  doctrine  that  he  believed  to  be  a  divinely  revealed  truth. 

Whether  Paul,  Jesus  or  some  one  else  instituted  the  Christian  Eu- 
charist may  never  be  proven  to  everybody's  satisfaction,  of  one  thing, 
however,  the  unbiased  investigator  can  be  quite  sure,  viz.,  that  the  rite 
is  rooted  in  a  primitive  and  Pagan  past,  being  based  on  the  early  uni- 
versal belief  in  sympathetic  magic.  To  an  orthodox  Jew  of  the  official 
religion  its  fundamental  idea  of  god-eating  must  have  been  positively 
repulsive.  And  this  fact  makes  it  extremely  improbable  that  Jesus 
himself,  while  still  alive,  instituted  it.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel  where  Jesus  is  made  to  discourse  on  the  eating  of  his  flesh  and 
the  drinking  of  his  blood,  the  strangeness  and  incomprehensibility  of 
this  doctrine  to  the  Jews  is  inadvertently,  but  clearly  brought  out. 
Here  Jesus  is  represented  as  declaring  to  the  Jews  that  he  is  the  living 
bread  that  has  come  down  from  heaven,  and  that  this  bread  is  his  flesh. 
And  in  the  most  solemn  manner  he  proclaims  to  them  this  mystic,  un- 
canny dogma :  4 '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  Such  words  if  they  had  been  actually 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  the  Jews  would  have  had  a  savage  and  can- 
nibalic  ring.  Still,  such  a  reaction  is  not  recorded,  for  the  author  is 
so  steeped  in  mysticism  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  how  incongruous  and 
incomprehensible  such  language  must  be  to  Jesus'  supposed  hearers. 
The  author  merely  says  that  4  4  the  Jews  strove  among  themselves  say- 
ing, How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  "  It  is  plain  that  Jesus 
was  to  them  a  mystificator.    But  many  of  his  disciples,  too,  are  mys- 
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titled  and  perplexed,  for  "  when  they  had  heard  this  they  said,  This  is 
a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it?"  St.  Nilus's  Arabs,  and  the  Orphic 
worshippers  of  Dionysos,  Omadios  or  Omestes,  the  Raw,  i.  e.,  Living 
One,  would  have  easily  understood  the  speaker  when  he  declared  his 
flesh  to  be  living,  heavenly  bread  able  to  impart  eternal  life.  In  Heb- 
rew and  in  Syriac,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  term  "living  flesh"  is 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  raw  flesh.  It  is  clear  that  our  author  is  speak- 
ing in  a  mystical  and  spiritual  sense,  but  the  Jews  and  the  disciples 
understand  his  words  in  their  literal  and  concrete  acceptation.  Such 
thought-imagery  was  totally  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  theology  of  the 
time.  By  a  strict  and  well  indoctrinated  Jew  the  mystery  cults  with 
their  sacramental  eating  of  a  god's  flesh  and  blood,  were  naturally  looked 
upon  as  vulgar  and  heathen  superstitions.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
all  through  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  the  sixth  chapter  alone  should  make 
it  plain  that  its  author  is  steeped  in  Oriental  mysticism  and  theosophy. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  by  conservative  scholars  of  to-day,  to  believe 
that  the  Synoptics  give  us  an  actual  historical  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  according  to  which  the  disciples  receive  from  their  Master's  hand 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  without  the  least  surprise  or  hesitation,  nay,  the 
crude  Pagan  idea  seems  to  be  long  familiar  and  perfectly  comprehensible 
to  them.  The  conjecture  is  legitimate  that  the  twelve  disciples  never 
knew  nor  practiced  the  sacrament  in  that  mystic  sense  of  god-eating 
first  met  with  in  Paul's  writings.  What  they  observed  was  doubtless, 
only  the  agapae,  or  the  breaking  of  bread. 

Thus  the  ethnological  background  of  this  mystic  rite  has  been  briefly 
sketched.  Our  study  has  clearly  revealed  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
principles  of  the  evolution  and  continuity  of  human  culture  obtain  in 
the  field  of  religion  also.  The  superstition  and  thaumaturgic  faith  of 
past  ages  have  wrapped  the  origin  of  religion  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
mystery,  and  made  of  it  an  adytum  unapproachable  by  the  human  intel- 
lect. But  the  Sibylline  cry  of  warning  « 1  Procul,  0,  procul  este  pro- 
fani  !  ' '  is  no  longer  heeded,  the  sacred  precinct  has  been  invaded,  the  veil 
has  been  lifted.  The  theory  of  its  supernatural  origin  has  been  defini- 
tively exploded.  The  most  sacred  dogmas  and  mystic  rites  are  found  to 
be  merely  outgrowths  of  primitive  myths  and  magical  ceremonies.  The 
conclusion  is  amply  supported  that  even  the  Christian  Eucharist  is  of 
ancient  Pagan  origin,  having  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian 
cult  by  a  process  of  theological  speculation  on  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
death,  resurrection  and  mission  in  the  world. 


